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of the old countries. Besides a color map of Europe as it is in | 
1920, there is a color map of Europe as it was before the War | 
of 1914. Sectional maps of Europe in color show, in striking 
manner, the new boundaries of the various countries. The other Tt. 
color maps have likewise been modified to bring them up to date. i” 
The new maps of Africa and of Australia, for example, show 
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the present disposition of the former German colonies. 


A new black-and-white map shows the lands occupied by the 
different peoples of Europe; this is of particular interest because | 
of the self-determination of races in the settlement of boundaries. | 
Other new black-and-white maps show the territorial losses of 
Germany resulting from the War; the territorial changes in 
Austria-Hungary and the Balkan States; and the territorial 
changes in Turkey, Arabia and the Caucasus. 
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large nor too bulky, makes them easy to handle. Their attractiveness wins i 
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| The Real Minos of History 


as the modern viewpoint understands 
them are revealed and emphasized in 


GUITTEAU’S OUR UNITED STATES 


For seventh and eighth grades 


| It is a scientific textbook of first 
rank—an accurate narration of events 
emancipated from traditional preju- 


dices. 


It is also the textbook for sound 
Americanism, emphasizing our con- 
tribution to the growth of democracy, 
and instilling ideals of loyalty, patriot- 
ism, and civic responsibility. 


It is written in a clear style, free 


from ambiguous statements, vague 
generalizations, and worn-out plati- 
tudes, charged with the power of 


stimulating the imagination and chal- 
lenging the reasoning powers. 
Just adopted by SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, 


by 10 counties in the State of Washington, 
and by the states of NEVADA and ARIZONA. 
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HE schools are buying them in ever increasing quantities. The 

lines on the map above represent the sales of these popular daily 

drill cards of the COURTIS STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS 
IN ARITHMETIC (if placed end to end beginning at our home office) 
in each of the six years they have been on the market. 


The larger cities used them first and are still using them. Now the rural 
schools are purchasing. and some new material has been made to fit 
country conditions. Official reports from schools everywhere show that 
they develop speed and accuracy in the fundamental operations with 
whole numbers in a shorter period of time, with less money cost, and 
by a greater saving of teacher's energy than any other material. A new 
booklet (Bulletin No. 5, Revised Edition) giving complete information 
and explaining the improvements found in the 1920 Revision will be sent 
on request. The COURTIS STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS IN 
HANDWRITING (thoroughly standardized) will be ready for schools 
sometime during the coming school year. 
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| of Caldwell and Eikenberry’s 
ELEMENTS OF GENERAL SCIENCE (Revised Edition) 
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It makes school work interesting. It 
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| The approval of the teachers in forty-six states stamps 
this edition as preéminent among general science textbooks. 
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VOCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


BY ENOCH A. BRYAN 


State Commissioner of Education, Idaho 


“Are we getting proper returns from Industrial 
Education in our public schools?” I have pro- 
posed to write a lecture entitled “The Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah,” comparing our modern edu- 
cator to that ancient prophet. For they surpass 
him in their ability to paint dark and lurid pic- 
tures of the present-day education. When they 
wish to secure immediate and loud applause 
from the audience and be quoted in the daily 
paper, they violently attack this or that, and de- 
molish it without mercy. The popular thing 
is to condemn unsparingly. We like to hear 
things condemned. 

I thave often longed, in educational confer- 
ences, for a breath of fresh air, for the inspiring 
tones of the optimist, for the voice of the man 
of faith and courage who follows the plain 
highway, be it ever so rough and steep. 

When, therefore, I was called upon to answer 
the categorical question, “Are we getting proper 
returns from industrial education in our public 
schools?” and find myself under the necessity of 
answering by a categorical “No,” I am startled 
to find myself slipping, irresistibly, into the class 
of modern pedagogical Jeremiahs. 

And yet I make the answer without criticism 
of “the existing order” of American public edu- 
cation, and full of faith and joy in its present 
accomplishment. 

It is profoundly true that most things have 
an “historical justification,” and hence, to judge 
rightly we must comprehend the historical de- 
velopment. 

I believe we will understand the situation bat- 
ter if we consider the stage of education to which 
we have now attained. Educational theory and 
practice seem to change slowly—when our face 
is near to the canvas. It is only when we view 
it at a distance that we see it in truthful per- 
spective. We have been conscious of an im- 
pending change; we have caught visions of some- 
thing better: we have tired of philosophic plat- 
itudes; we ‘have longed for a higher efficiency 
and a more rational system of education. 

jut we must not forget that we are the in- 


heritors of five centuries of verbalistic “learn- 


ing,” five centuries of worship of the word, the 
book, the formula, the dogma: five centuries of 
determined effort to separate the mind and the 
body even here upon earth in pedagogical theorv 


_and practice, and an equal effort to discredit and 


crucify the flesh as an incumbrance to the aspir- 
ing and ethereal “mind”; five centuries of peda- 
gogical effort to find food fit for the disembodied 
mind, food untainted by contact with the grosser 
material world. 

The Renaissance—the “new birth”—has, in our 
educational history, been translated into “The 
Revival of Learning,” and “learning” it has been 
from primary school to university, until the day 
star of the new science began to usher in the 
present glad day of a new era. 

So it is scarcely time to discuss or appraise 
“proper returns.” It would be like attempting 
to appraise our “proper returns” in the late 
struggle for human liberty while we were yet 
floating our “liberty bonds.” 

There is no need that I should repeat that long 
story of the revival of the classics, the long reign 
of Euphemism and Rhetoric and Oratory, the 
dominance for ages of the purely verbalistic edu- 
cation in schools of every grade, with Theology 
and Philosophy hovering over all, and the rise of 
a holiness class of scholars, small in numbers 
but mighty in their superiority over the multi- 
tude, lookéd at with awe and reverence by the 
many. The era of verbalistic learning had, in 
rough outline at least, its “historical justifica- 
tion.” 

sut this era in which we live has new Instru- 
ments, new Methods, and new Ends in Education. 

We now know that body and mind are insep- 
arable in all educational processes. We now 
know that not alone words, but the things and 
forces and actions for which words stand are 
proper instruments of education. Nature’s own 
method of educating a human being has never 
been surpassed. 

We now know that the direct use of the bodily 
senses, the method by observation and compar- 
ison, the proceeding to underlying principles 
from a multitude of observed facts, the acquiring 
of technical skill by repetition of the simple and 
fundamental processes are essential in every 
stage of educational progress. 

We now know that “a mind stored with learn- 
ing” is not the end of education. We have made 
good progress in our understanding of the prob- 
lems to be solved. The “Culture Theory” and 
the “Discipline Theory” are no longer valid. It 
is possible to educate through the industries. 

We have made good progress in other direc- 
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tions. We perceive that we are a great indus- 


trial democracy and that we are not destined to - 


tepeat the history of. the old world in the de- 
velopment of the new. We are convinced that 
there must be a closer connection between the 
formal education which we attempt to administer, 
and the active, purposeful, industrial life in which 
practically all of our people must engage and 
wish to engage, than there was between the old 
“learning” and the life of the people. And we 
see clearly that the verbalistic regime is not ade- 
quate to meet this need and that there are abund- 
ant instrumentalities all about us,—in the ma- 
terial world, organic and inorganic, and its laws, 
in industrial processes, and in the laws and prac- 
tices of these. 

The Industries may be classified very simply 
as including Agriculture, the Mechanic Arts and 
Commerce. Perhaps 45% of our population 
is engaged in Agriculture, 25% in the Mechanic 
Arts, and 15% in Commerce. All of these in- 
dustries have now a_ body of knowledge, an 
analysis of fundamental laws and principles, and 
a technique which forms a worthy basis for 
educational practice. In all, the materials have 
assumed a more or less satisfactory pedagogical 
form. There is much material in each which :s 
useful in all the others. All alike require as a 
proper foundation the language study, the math- 
ematics, drawing, nature study and sociological 
studies which universally form the basis of ele- 
mentary education. The use of the materials, 
laws, facts, and technique of these industries as 
a means of education is rational and now neces- 
sary. It makes of the environment in which we 
live and move and have our being, and of the 
activities in which we engage an open book 
throughout life, from which we may draw knowl- 
edge, power and inspiration and may thus con- 
tinue throughout life the educational process. 

Yet the “pedagogical form,” so necessary io 
adequate education, always curries in it great 
danger. We tend to formalism in everything, 
just as we so easily follow the beaten path. We 
do so in religion, in governments, in social con- 
ventions, in business——above all, in education. 
It is easy for the wheel to follow the rut. It is 
hard for the teacher to get out of the rut. 

“For we are the same as our fathers have 
been,” 

But we face these facts: Ninety-five per cent. 
of the children in our schools will not proceed 
to the so-called “higher education”; they will en- 
gage in sundry occupations and activities in life 
in which they will make their living. Their 
efficiency in their life work may be greatly in- 
creased not by mere literary, excellent as that 
is, nor yet by technical skill in doing things, but 
more important than this by having their under- 
standings so enlightened that the material world, 
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the forces of nature, and her laws, shall be -an 
open book during a lifetime of work- 

These are some of the things which we should 
remember 

The end of each stage of the educational 
should not be promotion to the next higher 
stage. 

The object is not graduation into the univer- 
sity nor from the university. 

Industrial education should be’ begun early. 
Schools for adult tradesmen may be useful but 
no skilled artisan or technician is made 
the process begins in early youth. If we potter 
over a formal and verbalistic curriculum until 
the youth is eighteen, he is lost to industry, so 
far as the school is concerned. 

Most “manual training” is well nigh a farce. 
Work on the job should replace the formalism 
of the traditional bench work in wood. 

The closest relation, in actual practice, in all 
mechanical education, should be maintained be- 
tween drawing and design, the shop mathematics, 
the physics and mechanics of it and the shop 
work on real things. 

In agriculture, the closest relation should he 
maintained between actual crop production and 
animal production and management, and the 
instruction in the fundamental iacts and_prin- 
ciples on which they depend. , 

A like principle should prevail in household 
science and art. The school program must ve 
more flexible and adaptable. 

We must establish a better understanding 
and a better working basis between Labor, Agri- 
culture, Merchandising and the home on the one 
side, and the school on the other. 
are the most conservative of all men. 

As a nation we face a tremendous problem in 
our hoy of fifteen to eighteen with his pocket 
full of money and no guidance. We are not 
making a scholar out of him; we are not making 
an artisan out of him; we are not making a 
citizen out of him. In too many cases he is 
headed straight for the great and growing prole- 
tariat. 


unless 


Teachers 


The public school must be expensive enough 
to meet all the conditions. We do not want 
monotechnic schools so much as polytechnic. 
We want no class schools. 

Our Smith-Hughes work, getting slowly under 
way, will he'p us, but we cannot trust to it alone. 
As yet it is cumbrous,—sometimes on the wrong 
track, but it is headed in the right 
Its great field is the public school. 
its sponsors forget that fact. 
lic school often intractable. 
tient. We are only started. 

We are not yet ready to discuss “oroper re- 
turns.” We are just beginning to invest. The 
returns will come in due time and due quantity. 


direction. 
Do not let 
They find the pub- 
They must be pa- 


> 


Children should be encouraged to meet and corquer all their ordinary worries and troubles 
and not to shun them.—Daniel Wolford La Rue. 
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REACHING THE IMMIGRANT THROUGH BOOKS® 


BY JOHN 


Between July 1, 1900, and June 1, 1918, more 
than fourteen million immigrants came into this 
country. In the years immediately preceding 
the war, more than a million persons came to Us 
annually from the Old World. We were stag- 
gered and baffled by the problems presented by 
this mass immigration. We needed to learn 
how to distribute it and use it to the mutual ad- 
vantage of the nation and of the immigrants. 
Approximately 75 per cent. of the _ Workers 
employed in American industries are either for- 
eign-born or the sons and daughters of foreigu- 
born parents. In the refining of sugar 85 per- 
cent. of the wage-earners are foreign-born, in 
the manufacture of cotton goods, approxi- 
mately 70 per cent.; in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, 72 per cent.; in the manufacture of woolen 
and worsted goods, 62 per cent.; in the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, 6 per cent.; 
in the iron and steel industries. 58 per cent. 
These figures give some idea of the magnitude 
of the field of enterprise which lies before us. 

We can all agree, I think, upon two or three 
very simple but fundamentally important propo- 
sitions: In the first place, we are probably 
agreed that this vast population of alien origin 
should be imbued as thoroughly as possible with 
the best traditions and ideals of America. I 
confess myself to be rather wearied, and even 
nauseated, by a good deal of the current cant 
on the subject of “Americanization.” Much 
of what men are trying to do in the name of 
Americanization seems te me to be calculated 
only to preserve in the minds of our immigrants 
a constant consciousness of their alien birth and 
origin instead of habitual thinking in American 
ways and in the American spirit. To make 
men and women who come to us to understand 
our institutions and our ways, and love and 
honor them, so that they will exemplify them 
in their lives and be ready to die for them, if 
need be, is a great and altogether admirable 
ideal. So far we can agree, I hope. 

Of course there are many agencies through 
which the spirit and purpose of this nation can 
be revealed. Charlie Chaplin and Douglas Fair- 
banks belong to this great priesthood no less 
than Emerson and Lincoln. The baseball field 
and the forum are, each in its own way, equally 
important transmitters of the American spirit. 
Without entering the realm of controversy and 
attempting to determine precisely what place 
should be assigned to literature in this great 
work of Americanizing the immigrant, there can 
be no doubt whatever that this place is a very 
important one. How shall these men know what 
America means to us, first of all, and then what 
it may mean to themselves and to their children, 
unless there is placed before them the story of 
the first European immigrants and their strug- 


*Addrese before the American Booksellers’ Association, Philadelpbia, 
Ma: 14 1929 
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gles with untamed savages and wild beasts and 
with nature's elementary forces? Unless they 
understand that when the cities of the Old 
World which they have left behind them were 
already old and decrepit, here the foundations 
of civilization were not yet laid, they will never 
understand America, never comprehend what 
Lincoln meant, or what Roosevelt meant, or 
what they mean today. And this knowledge 
that is so fundamental and so indispensable can 
be acquired in no wise as well as through the 
medium of books. Our attitude toward mili- 
turism, and the singular place we hold among 
the nations of the world, must remain unintel- 
ligible to men who have not read the story of 
the Civil War and the war with Spain, who do 
not know the life histories of such men as Lin- 
coln and Lee and Grant. Similarly, our attitude 
toward the great social problems, toward labor 
and capital, toward plutocracy and toward in- 
dividual achievement, will remain inscrutable 
mysteries to men and women who have not been 
thrilled by the romances of such men as 
Carnegie, Edison, Westinghouse and Schwab. 
Until these things concerning America are 
known to the alien, he must be always at the 
mercy of the unscrupulous demagog and, there- 
fore, a potential menace to the country and to 
himself and his children. 

If I conceive the problem aright, the interpre- 
tation of American institutions and ideals to the 
immigrant must involve a somewhat exten- 
sive publication of books interpreting those in- 
stitutions and ideals in foreign languages. Just 
as I would not suppress the foreign language 
newspapers, as so Many people who seem to me 
to be misguided in their patriotism want to 
do, so I would not discourage the extensive 
publication in foreign languages of books which 
will help to make America understood and 
beloved by those who are able only to read 
those languages. At the same time, America 
will be best interpreted and best understood 
through the medium of the American language 
—for so we may fairly call the improved form 
of English which is our own. Recently I had 
the pleasure of examining the advance sheets of 
an admirable popular history of America pre- 
pared under the supervision of a Massachusetts 
society of women interested in historical mat- 
ters, rendered into Italian by my friend, Mr. 
Pecorini, and printed in Italian and English text 
on alternate pages. The idea is not new, of 
course, but ‘has been principally used heretofore 
in connection with academic textbooks. That 
it should be applied extensively in the publica- 
tion of books intended for immigrants, at once 
interpreting America and facilitating their 
acquisition of America’s language, seems to me 
most desirable. At all events, I should like to 
see the experiment made upon a large enough 
scale to determine its value beyond question. 
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Quite apart from these mechanical devices, 
if | may so term them, books interpreting 
America to the alien mind, though they may be 
printed in the language of the country, should 
be selected with an understanding of the 
psychology of the immigrant. I think, too, 
that the whole series of books needs to be 
written for the immigrant. The Italian should 
know not only our history in general, and the 
stories of those lives which have been our com- 
mon inspiration, but he should know in 
especial our own friendliness to Italy, our ad- 
miration for her people, and the part which the 
sons and daughters of Italy have played in 
building our nation. Similarly, the immigrant 
from Scandinatian countries should learn not 
only the general history of America, but the 
significance of the part of men and women of 
Scandinavian birth and origin in that history. 
At this time, when men are beginning to re- 
write the histories of nations as a_ result of 
the Great War, when in so many directions the 
impulses of reborn nationalism are manifest- 
ing themselves, is it too much to suggest that 
in our attempts to make America understood 
through the medium of books we make an 
effort to understand the national psychology 
of the aliens we seek to reach, and to sense the 
important fact that splendid pride in 
their own history is no barrier to their under- 
standing of ours? 

I was told recently by a competent authority 
that seventy million people in this country are 
wholly without library facilities. This seems 
to me incredible, and almost as shameful as it 
is incredible. It is quite as humiliating to have 
to make such a_ confession as it would be to 
have to admit that there were seventy million 
people out of the reach of churches, of schools, 
of doctors. How backward we are, after all! 
There ought not to be a village or even a 
farm, a lumber camp, or a factory in the 
country without such library facilities as 
would enable any person to secure and read 
such books as are available to the average resi- 
dent of a good-sized city. For one, I do not 
believe that such an extension of the library 
service is an impossible Utopian ideal. Neither 
do I believe that if realized it would tend to 
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discourage the individual buying and owner- 
ship of books. Nothing so fosters the desire 
to possess and own books as the reading of 
good books, no matter how obtained. 

Finally I am impressed by the fact that one 
of the present obstacles in the way of reaching 
many of our immigrants through books is the 
relatively high cost of books. | Nobody detests 
a paper-covered book more than I do; no- 
body more thoroughly subscribes to Mr. Rus- 
kin’s view that a book to be worth reading and 
worth owning should be worthily printed and 
bound. The fact remains, however, that by 
far the greater part of the immigrant popula- 
tion of the country belongs to that class for 
whom books so printed are, and are likely to 
be for some time to come, luxuries and not 
necessities, as books ought to be. We must 
remember that most of our immigrants come 
from countries where many of such books as 
are published in cloth here, at a dollar and a 
half or so, are published as brochures at very 
trifling cost. Of course, the old-time cheap- 
ness has passed from Europe, perhaps never 
to return. So far, however, I have seen no 
signs of the abandonment of the practice of 
publishing books in standard edition and in 
the cheaper paper cover form. 

These are mechanical matters, concerning 
which IT am in no wise qualified to speak, 
and I do not stress them, but I do plead 
most earnestly for a recognition of the fact 
that in our vast alien population there is a 
crying need for the sweetness and light which 
good books can give; a great human force, 
equally potent for good or ill, which to make 
it fruitful needs the understanding and the 
patience which only come to most men through 
wide and varied reading. Above all, there is 
in that great human mass of alien origin a 
hunger of understanding of America—of 
Lincoln’s America, Roosevelt’s America, your 
America, and mine. In so far as the best 
of our literature is made available to these 
millions of men and women who have come 
among us, the pillars of the Republic will 
be made safe, because defended by  under- 
standing and loving hearts. 
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EDUCATION IN THE PARTY PLATFORMS 


REPUBLICAN. 

We endorse the principle of Federal aid to the 
states for the purpose of vocational and agricul- 
tural training. 

Where Federal money is devoted to education, 
such education must be so directed as to awaken 
in the youth the spirit of America and a sense of 
patriotic duty to the United States. 

A thorough system of physical education for 
all children up to the age cf nineteen, including 
adequate health supervision and _ instruction, 
would remedy conditions revealed by the draft 
and would add to the economic and industrial 
strength of the nation. National leadership and 
stimulation will be necessary to induce the states 
to adopt a wise system of physical training. 


DEMOCRATIC. 


Co-operative Federal assistance to the states 
is immediately required for the removal of illit- 
eracy, for the increase of teachers’ salaries and 
instruction in citizenship for both native and for- 
eign-born; increased appropriation for voca- 
tional training in home economics. We advocate 

. a continuance of appropriations for educa- 
ticn in sex hygiene. The Federal Board for 
Vecational Education should be made a part of 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau in order that the 
task may be treated as a whole. 
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A STORY OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS* 


“Anita” is 2 new creation in school books. It 
is a story, but the story of the real life of a real 
child as she learns the real facts about Nature 
and Human Nature in the famous Rocky Moun- 
tains. We have known much of the birth of 
this book as Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Cobb have 
been creating it from the joyful recital of 
Anita. We have seen no book that gives 
so fascinating a description of formation and 
reformation of mountains with their valleys and 
streams as is here given and it is the real lan- 
guage of a child for other children. Neither have 
have we seen so attractive and valuable an ac- 
count of life in the mountains as is here given 
and this also is the language of a child for other 
children. 

No child can help reading this book if given 
a chance, and what is here read will be remem- 
bered, for it cannot be read without living it as 
it is read, and that makes the story real life of 
which the child is a part. 

Not all experiences in a child’s life are eternal. 
There must be real adventure in it, adventure 
such as never comes to any other child, adven- 
ture that makes one realize that he is never again 
quite like other children. All this is in| Anita’s 
story of the Rocky Mountains. Every child 
should read this story, should live with Anita 
as she lived her child-life in the Rocky Mountains. 
I know of no other book, in school or out, that 
can quite take the place of this story of Anita. 
~ Anita.” A Story of the Rocky Mountains. By 
Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. Color plates by L. _ 
Bridgman, photographs by L, C. McClure. Line draw- 
ings by Anita Pettibone. Newton Upper Falls, Mass.: 
The Arlo Publishing C 


ENORMOUS COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 
BY GEORGE F. 
[In Evening Post, New York.] 

Complete figures of college enrollments for 
1919-20 are lacking, but the Bureau of Education 
has received figures of attendance from 250 col- 
leges and universities. The total attendance at 
these 250 institutions in 1916-17 (the year im- 
mediately preceding the war) was 139,533; in 
1920, 186,864, or an increase of 25 per cent. The 
greatest proportion ef this increase was in the 
freshman class last vear. The freshman class 
in the public institutions exceeded the freshman 
class of three vears ago by 61.82 per cent.; in the 
private institutions by 33.5 per cent.; the general 
average being 46.1 per cent., as against an aver- 
age increase of but 6.7 per cent. in the senior class 
during the three years. In eighty-eight of the 
250 institutions the senior class was reported as 
being smaller than it was three years ago. Only 
thirty-four of them, however, reported a smaller 
freshman class. Among these are the New 
York State Teachers College, Hamilton College 
and Iowa State Teachers College, and the three 
women's colleges, Mount Holyoke, Wellesley 
and Smith. Of the 211 having larger enroll- 
ments, nine have increased their total enroll- 
ments 100 per cent. or more during the three- 
year period—Sioux Falls College, 100 per cent.; 
Union University, Tennessee (colored), 100 per 
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cent.; University of South Carolina, 102.3 per 
cent.; Missouri Wesleyan College, 133 per cent.; 
Russell Sage College, 140 per cent.; University 
of Detroit, 183.4 per cent. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that the 
number of students fitting themselves for attend- 
ance at colleges and universities shows the most 
remarkable increase of any field in the educa- 
tional system. For instance, the number of grad- 
uates from high schools, both public and private, 
in 1960 was 73,953; in 1910, 125,772, and in 1918, 
248,199. The increase during the eighteen 
years was 197 per cent. 

Many of our universities are now becoming 
so large that they are ponderous. They are big 
at the bottom and little at the top. _ Institutions 
of higher learning cannot continue indefinitely 
to grow at the present rate. Already a number 
of universities feel that they have become as 
large as desirable. Reorganization in higher 
education is certain to be demanded. The uni- 
versities will soon become weary of spending 
the larger portion of their energy digesting 
freshmen and sophomores under the masquerade 
of higher education. Cities and counties are in- 
deed already beginning to appreciate that they 
can without great difficulty provide freshman 
and sophomore work of superior grade. ©The 
day of the junior college is at hand and interest 
in the junior college movement is fast increasing. 


ETHICS AND NATURAL LAW* 

We are apparently returning to the “good 
old days” when Francis Wayland and Mark Hop- 
kins wrote nobly on “Moral Philosophy,” at 
least Raymond’s “Ethics and Natural Law” (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $2,00) has the dig- 
nity and serenity of a real work on “Moral Phil- 
osophy,” while clothing it in the vivacity and 
vogue of the scholastic fashion of the day. 

Dr. Raymond contends that morality is condi- 
tioned upon’ desires; that desires may arise 
in the mind or in the body; and, in both cases, 
are expressed through a man’s thinking as well 
as feeling and acting. Desires of the mind seek 
objects seen or heard, the mental effects of which 
can be unselfishly saarej with others. Desires 
of the body, as of touch or taste, seek selfish and 
exclusive possession of that which ministers to 
individual indulgence. 

Conscience is a consciousness of conflict be- 
tween these two classes of desires. This con- 
sciousness can best be made to cease by subordi- 
nating, rather than suppressing, desires of the 
body, whose life they serve. 

The history of ethical theories records no 
denial of the existence of this conflict. The 
recognition of its full import would remove the 
differences between them, and furnish a_ single 
philosophic principle fundamental to them all. 

Few immoral acts in private or public conduct 
could fail to be detected, prevented, or corrected 
by an application to practice of the tests that 
accord with this theory. 


*“Ethics and the potuze! Law.” By George Lansing 


New York: P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
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THE FEDERATION OF LABOR 
BY THOMAS E, FINEGAN 
Harrisburg 
Commissioner of Education, Pennsylvania. 


Teachers employed in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania are servants of the entire state, as 
well as of the locality in which the school is 
maintained. These teachers may not form an 
alliance of dny character with any interest in the 
community which will prevent them from serving 
impartially the best interests of all the people 
and the state. 

Teachers have the right to form organizations 
for the purpose of protecting their personal aad 
professional interests and for promoting the 
general educational welfare of the community in 
which they are employed, and in certain rights the 
teacher should be respected by local authorities 
and will be sustained by state authority. There 
is no question but that the teachers of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, joined the Federation because they 
had a controversy over salary and yet knew the 
question of teachers’ salary advances was being 
considered by the governor and state officials. 

Certain teachers formed an organization which 
was affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor for the sole purpose of using the influence 
of such labor organization to coerce the board of 
school directors into granting the salary in- 
creases which such teachers had demanded. This 
procedure, he says, was improper and unprofes- 
sional andthe proper course for the teachers in 
the event the board declined to grant the in- 
creases would have been an appeal to the public 
by laying the whole matter before the taxpayers 
and voters of the school district. In various parts 
of the state citizens have been auick to respoad 
to such appeals, and they should always be made 
direct to the people, not by affiliation with organ- 
izations which represent a particular class in the 
community for some special interests therein. 

The fact that the teachers are not bound by all 
the rules which govern the Federation of Labor 
makes no difference. Any association of a body 
of teachers with any organization representative 
of a special group in society would tend to dis- 
tort the teacher’s view of her obligation to the 
whole social order and to destroy her efficiency 
as a public servant. It would weaken the re- 
spect which the teacher now commands and the 
power and influence which she exerts. It would 
defeat the very purpose for which a public schoo! 
system is maintained by public taxation, 

The Federation of Labor may with fu!l pro- 
ipriety, because of its interest in educational wei- 
fare, support an appeal by the teachers for bet- 
ter salaries, but it must be entirely distinct from 
action taken by an organized body of teachers 
in affiliating themselves with any organization 
as to obtain its support and influence. 

Teachers have obligations and responsibilities 
the same as officers of municipalities and the 
state who are especially charged with the super- 
vision of matters pertaining to the safety and 
security of personal rights and property interests, 
such as firemen and policemen and even soldiers. 
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and they must be as free in exercise of duties 
as such public servants. Teachers must always 
be free to explain without prejudice the philos- 
ophy of American life, government and institu- 
tions. 


wwe 


THE HISTORY OF CUBA* 

Rarely does a work of such vital importance 
come from the press as Buck & Company have 
put on in “The History of Cuba,” five volumes, 
by Willis Fletcher Johnson. 

“To commend the literary or historic work of 
Dr. Johnson would be assuming that our com- 
mendation could add something to his. reputa- 
tion, but we can say with intense satisfaction 
that he has chosen this time the most important 
uncultivated field for historical development in 
the New World. 

Cuba was the first real land discovered by 
Columbus. From the first dawn of the New 
World to this day Cuba has been the indispens- 
able ante-room to any study of North, South or 
‘Central America. 

Cuba is physically the most blessed of anv 
country of its size on the globe. It is wholly 
both tropical and temperate zoned—t'e advan- 
tages of both, the disadvantages of neithe-. 

A straight line from Chicago to Rio de Janeiro 
passes through Cuba: a straight line from. the 
mouth of the Mississippi to the mouth of the 
Amazon crosses Cuba along its greatest length 
and on the ‘highway from Atlantic ports of the 
United States to any Pacific ports of North or 
South America or to any Pacific ports on the 
globe ships must hail Cuba as they pass via the 
Isthmian Canal. Indeed, it was really Cuba 
that paved the way for crossing the Isthmus >v 
water. 

Already the trade of the United States with 
Cuba is three times as great as it has ever been 
with Mexico; greater than with all Central Amer- 
ica, with all of South America, except Argentina, 
Brazil and Chili thrown in for balance. 

It is impossible to study the history of Nort), 
‘Central or South America without a knowle‘ge 
of Cuban history, and from the day that Cubans 
made the first exploration of Florida, Georgia. 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, yes, from 
the day when a Cuban Governor General discov- 
ered the Mississippi River to the day when we 
gave Cuba the opportunity to throw off the 
dominance of Spain that had doomed her to hu- 
miliation for three centuries—yes, to the day 
when we saved her from internal traitors, Cuba 
and the United States have had mutual interests 
always biding a time when free Cuba would have 
as good a government as any country in the 
world, and an industrial and commercial prospet- 
ity unrivaled on the globe. 

Her climate is matchless, her soil exhaustless 
with modern cultivation and-with the most best 
harbors of any country. 

Dr. Johnson has had all the expert service 
needed at his disposal. Dr. Johnson and his 


*“The Historv of Cuba” By Willis Fletcher John- 
son, with illustrations. In five volumes. New York: 
RB. F. Buck and Company, Inc. 
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associates are masters of all history that has 
centred in Cuba and all that has been affected 
by Cuba. They have a vision that looks for- 
ward indefinitely along all lines that will function 
in industrial and commercial activities in the 
United States and through us in the New World 
relations. 


Much is said of the importance of the South 


‘American markets, but we must fight with 
European nations for every dollar's business 
we get from South America, while the vast 


products of Cuba are ours without a struggle, 
and immense internal improvements, education- 
ally and socially, industrially and commercially, 
will make Cuba one of our most valuable mar- 
kets and it is ours for the asking. 

There is no country with whose past and pres- 
ent teachers have greater need to be familiar. 
The Cuba of today is both the tomorrow of yes- 
terday and is to be the yesterday of tomorrow. 

These volumes on the “History of Cuba” give 
one the fullest opportunity to know Cuba's yes- 
terday and the freest, frankest opportunity to 
envision Cuba’s tomorrow. 
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ZOOLOGY MAGNIFIED* 


By far the most interesting naturalist we have 
known, and that is saying much, because some oi 
the most interesting men whom we have known 
have been famous naturalists, is T. D. A. Coc- 
erell, for whom more insects have been named 
than for any other naturalist. He has been a 
world discoverer of new insects. He has writ- 
ten more than 2,700 articles for magazines. 
There was a time, and that was whén we knew 
him best, when he was the keenest controversial- 
ist on the widest range of subjects. He was 
always fascinating in discussion with voice or 
pen. 

Now, he has produced a remarkable textbook 
on zoology for colleges and universities, and it 
is as captivating a book as though it were by 
a descriptive artist. Its facts throb lke living 
things. - There is not a statement so simple that 

it has not the fertilizing power of genius. 

Every paragraph has a social and ethical mis- 
sion, and every sentence is a message that 
vistas every realm of human interest. Here is 
a sentence that pulsates like ‘hundreds of  sen- 
tences :— 

“The failure to accept and utilize the gospel 
of modern knowledge is the great and deadly 
sin.” Every fact he records thrills like a mes- 
sage from the gods. 

“The consciousness of harmony attained is 
happiness, which is in the broad sense the object 
of our existence. 

“Harmony is a positive thing and not merely 
the absence of friction or discomfort. Hence. 
man, having the maximum of feeling, is capable 
of realizing the highest and greatest harmony, 


*“Zoologv.” A Textbook for Colleges and Universi- 
ties. By T. D. A. Cockerell, Professor of Zoology. Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Cloth. xii+568 pages. Illustrated 
with maps. charts, drawings, and photographs. Yonk- 
ers-on-the-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 
Price, $3.00. 
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or happiness. . Sin consists in failing to 
play our part according to the rules of the game, 
either by breaking the rules or by failure to play 
up.” 

‘There isan optimum state of mind somewhere 
between the extreme of cold scientific analysis 
and irresponsible emotionalism.” 

“Faith without works is sterile, even though 
it be scientific faith.” 

“As science extends its boundaries, so also tae 
metaphysical field invades the metapsychical.” 

The first chapter is entitled The Physical Uni- 
verse, and it considers the fundamental ideas of 
physical science, taking nothing for granted. 
The treatment of the animal kingdom is at once 
broad and systematic. The great phyla and 
some of the sub-groups are discussed from the 
structural angle. More space than usual is 
given to a description of animals. The geo- 
graphic origin and migrations of the world’s 
fauna are ably considered. The Florissant 
Shales of Colorado and the subjects of genetics 
and of entomology are treated with unusual au- 
thority. The volume is illustrated from photo- 
graphs, many of which were selected from hun- 
dreds that were taken at the New York Zoolog- 
ical Garden. It contains numerous drawings 
that were made under the direction of the author, 
expressly to illustrate his text. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES* 


The great educational need of the times is the 
prevention of scholastic atrophy through the 
domineerance of sterilized traditionalist in scho- 
lastic institutions, and the chief hope of a healthy 
educational blood pressure is through just such 
courageous and intelligent discussions of tie 
whole educational situation as is had once a year 
in “The Association of American Universities.” 

There were but forty-nine men—all men—in 
the Conference, and these represented Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Stanford, Northwestern, Clark, 
Catholic University of America, and the State 
Universities of California, Illinois, Inditare. 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri,, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Wis- 
consin, the United States Bureau of Education 
and the War Department. There were three 
university presicents and thirty deans. 

In the two strenuous days only three topics 
were discussed: The Organization of Research, 
Remunerative Extra-University Activities an 
Academic and Professional Higher Degrees. 

The first paper was by Dean James Rowland 
Angell of Chicago, and the second by President 
Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford. We are quite 
sure that nowhefe else can there be found any 
treatment of the first two subjects anything com- 
parable to the treatment here received. 


*The Association of American Universities. Report 
of the Twenty-first Annual Conference at Ohio State 
University, November 7-8. 1919. H. W. Tyler, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Secretary. 
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MEN OF TODAY 


CHARLES H. TAYLOR 
BY A. E., WINSHIP 


General Charles H. Taylor has been for forty- 
seven years the editor of the Boston Daily Globe, 
one of the great properties of the world, but :t 
was a collapsed enterprise when hefound it where 
Maturin M. Ballou had ditched it, trying to put 
a seli-starter and a speedometer on to a machine 
that had to be cranked, and refused to have its 
speed metered. 

General Taylor is the only survivor in active 
service of a very remarkable group of newspaper 
men who scorned being called journalists, men 
who were in the game in 1870 or who became 
prominent in the tragic fifteen years before he 
had developed his property from a ditched Ford 
to a luxurious limousine. 

In New York there were giants in that day, 
Horace Greeley of the Tribune, Charles A. Dana 
of the Sun, James Gordon Bennett of the Herald, 
Joseph Pulitzer of the World, William Cullen 
Bryant of the Evening Post, Theodore Tilton of 
the Independent, and Henry Ward Beecher of the 
Christian Union, the forerunner of The Outlook. 

In Philadelphia there were George William 
Curtis and George W. Childs. In Chicago, 
Joseph Medill was continually celebrating the 
fact that he made Lincoln President. 

Henry Watterson and Murat Halstead were 
making Louisvil'e and Cincinnati famous. 

McElway was developing his spurs on the 
Brooklyn Eagle and Thurlow Weed was ending 
his brilliant career at Albany. 

In Boston, Haskell and Wood were in power 
on the Boston Herald, Rogers and Clapp were 
using Charles C. Coffin and other notable writers 
for the delectation of New England country folk 
in the Boston Journal. Roland Worthington 
was making and breaking Republican reputa- 
tions in the Evening Traveler. Winslow was 
wrecking the Boston Post which Green hz4l made 
famous, and which has been wonderfully re- 
deemed by Grozier. Edward H. Clements, who 
had been with Greeley on the New York Tribune, 
was graciously and gracefully serving the elite 
of the city in the Boston Transcript. 

Nelson Dingley was making the Lewiston 
Journal a New England institution as Samuel 
Bowles had already made the Springfield Repub- 
lican a national institution and William E. Chand- 
ler of the Concord Monitor was pluming his 
wings for his famous political fights and flights. 

Holden was getting the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
teady to scoop the Cleveland Leader figuratively 
and literally. Lafe Young was practicing gym- 
nastics on the Des Moines Capital. Nelson was 
laying the foundation of fame and fortune in the 
Kansas City Star. 

The Atchison Globe was making Ed Howe a 
mational character, Jim Blethen—by the by, a 
schoolmate of mine at Kents Hill—was_ terror- 
izing the Pacific Northwest with the Seattle 
Times, M. H. De Young was representing polit- 


ical and financial power with the San Francisco. 
Chronicle, and Harrison Gray Otis was destined 
to become later a terror to evil doers with the 
Los Angeles Times. 

By the by, De Young switches from refresh- 
ment to labor and was a vociferous shouter for 
Hiram Johnson at the Chicago Convention. 

Watching the Boston Braves in that  ever- 
memorable year when Stallings sent them with 
a whirlwind rush from the bottom to the top was 
tame sport in comparison with watching my one- 
time neighbor, “Charlie Taylor,” carry the Bos- 
ton Daily Globe from a daily blow-out in the 
seventies to immunity in the eighties and in de- 
fiance of all catastrophies in the nineties. 

The ever-redeeming feature of the Globe in 
storm and stress, in. sunshine and shower, has 
been its abounding good nature. Never in the 
forty-eight years has the Globe had a groan or 
a growl. It has whistled when others whined. 

I had occasion to appreciate this to the full 
in 1891 when I had the rare opportunity to make 
Thomas N. Hart postmaster of Boston to the 
discomfiture of the host of backers of General 
Corse, a Cleveland appointee, for reappointment. 

By a combination of circumstances I came into 
the editorial sanctum of the Boston Evening 
Traveler just as the postmastership was the 
burning question. The Globe, always mildly 
Democratic, was naturally out and out for the 
reappointment of General Corse. The Herald, 
a notable Mugwump organ, was equally natura!ly 
for retaining the Cleveland appointee. The 
mildly Republican Transcript and the staunch 
Republican Journal were most intensely for 
Corse. Not that they loved Corse but that 
they hated William E. Barrett of the Advertiser 
and Record, an against-the-machine Republican 
who was backing Henry Thomas, assistant 
postmaster, for promotion. 

Where would the Evening Traveler go under 
my management interested everyone. 

By a combination of circumstances, intere-t- 


ing only to myself, I was very close to both: 


Massachusetts Senators, Dawes and Hoar, and 
had free access to President Harrison and, 
naturally, I made. no decision until I knew the 
lay of the land in Washington. The President 
did not want to reappoint a Democrat and the 
Senators would not allow a Barrett man to be 
confirmed. 

It was not a square deal, for I had all the aces 
and all the face cards when I entered the game, 
and no one suspected it. I was no politician, and 
was not expected to have any political sagacity. 


Every important business house in Boston 
e 


had petitioned for the reappointment of Corse 


in order to take the postoffice out of politics. 
President Harrison would appoint any big 
business man of Boston who had demonstrated 
loyal Republicanism. 
knew that attitude of the President. 


I had the wit to think of Thomas N. Hart,. 
president of the Mount Vernon National Bank, . 


I alone of newspaper men- 
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who had recently retired from the mayoralty of 
Boston, the first man ever elected Mayor as an 
out and out Republican. The President and 
both Senators expressed their satisfaction glee- 
fully. 

Every evening the Traveler had one editorial 
sentence: “All the same, Thomas N. Hart will 
be the next postmaster of Boston.” 

My confident statement was a bit disturbing, 
but since no one could find any trace of any 
cause for such confidence the reassurance of the 
friends of General Corse returned. The Presi- 
dent had said that he would name his appointee 
on a given day, and the Globe, in an enthusiastic 
editorial over the assured reappointment of Gen- 
eral Corse, closed its editorial that morning with 
this sentence: “The championship of Hart by 
our evening contemporary has fallen with a cold 
dull thud.” 

Thomas N. Hart was appointed and the next 
morning the Globe said: “That cold dull thud 
to which we referred yesterday was . caused by 
our evening contemporary landing on both feet.” 
For forty-seven years General Taylor has kept 
the Boston Daily Globe good natured. 

Incidentally it may be said that it was through 
the neighborly friendship of Charles H. Taylor 
that I made the first of my fifty-one trips to the 
Pacific Coast as correspondent of the Boston 
Globe, on the first editorial special train across 
the continent in 1875. 
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A TEACHER’S PSYCHOLOGY* 

Psychology is as new a science as though no 
one had studied the human mind before the 
twentieth century. There is a_ psychology of 
health so new that it is a crime for anyone to 
practice medicine on the best medical science 
of twenty years ago. There is a religious psv- 
chology without a knowledge of which it is ir- 
religious to be religious. There is a psychology 
of law-making without a knowledge of which 
legal talent simply flounders, and law-makers 
are the tools of shysters. 

There is a vsychology of the mob, and officers 
of the law should be held responsible for all riots 
unless they know the psychology of the mob. 
In the World War psychologists saved innumer- 
able lives and brought the enemy to sue for peace 
in haste. 

But the psychology of the teacher is the Holy 
of Holies of psychology, and yet teachers have 
been among the last to be definitely and 
intensely benefited thereby. Teachers of teach- 
ers have all too often been reactionaries, have 
clung to the dead past, worshiping the guess- 
work of men who philosophized about the mind 


*“Psychology for Teachers.” Bv Daniel Wolford La 
Rue. Ph. D. Cloth. Tllustrated. 315 pages. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 


without the slightest desire to know the human 
mind in action. 

And since biologists and psychologists have be- 
gun to study the human mind in action, and mor- 
alists have connected the mind with morals, and 
behavior and character have been seen as “full 
corn in the ear,” writers for teachers have really 
been writers for scientists and the every-day 
teacher has been dazed or befogged according to 
his own mental state. 

Within the past year there have been at least 
two highly important contributions to psychol- 
ogy, books whith have come 
earth to be visible to the teacher eye. 

Perhaps the greatest service which La Rue 
renders is to make Titchner an “affective experi- 
ence” in the feelings of a day by day teacher, 
and to slide over the extremes of Thorndike m 
the most skilful paragraph of seven lines oa 
page 304, 

La Rue’s book has the most that a progres- 
sive teacher needs, and the least that no teacher 
needs of any text on psychology that we have 
seen. It thas the best of the latest without the 
useless of the late writings. 

In June I had the rare pleasure at Flagstaff of 
viewing the moon through the largest telescope 
Alvin Adams ever made, and, by the by, the last 
he ever made, a glass that looks directly into 
the face of the moon and not into a glass that 
gives you a reflected view. The moon _ will 
never seem far off again. I saw it literally 
brought so near that I looked into the dead 
craters and if there had been live volcanoes I 
would have seen them in action. 

It was a great experience to have a chance to 
look into the face of the moon as long as I cared 
to that beautiful night. And when this rotating 
old earth went too far over so that the glass 
slipped off the moon they simply touched a but- 
ton and the whole dome of the observatory 
moved back until once more I was face to face 
with the moon. 

Now Daniel Wolford La Rue brings the hu- 
man mind in action close to the teacher, and he 
is so human about it that if he goes so fast that 
his language slides off the teacher’s mind, he 
starts back and reviews all that he has been saying 
and moves the whole dome of psychology, as it 
were, back to the range of the every-day teacher 
so that she can see psychology in action in the 
child that is most bothersome, and she will care 
less and less about teaching all branches to all 
pupils and more about saving and using the 
personality of the bothersome lad. 

We rejoice in the great skill and high art of 
La Rue, who makes it possible for any teacher 
to look into the face of a child and realize that 
every look and word and act has a real psycho- 
logical stimulus, 


De» 


Rural parents would be lacking in the element which makes civilization enduring if they did 
not desire for their children educational opportunities comparable to those in the cities. 
—Governor Cox in Letter of Acceptance, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


GOVERNOR ROBERTS CERTIFIES RATIFICA- 
TION. 


On August 24, Governor Roberts, acting on 
the opinion of the State Attorney that a writ of 
certiorari and supersedeas issued the night be- 
fore by Chief Justice Lansden of the Tennessee 
supreme court, set aside, in effect, the injunction 
which had been granted by Judge Langford, 
hurried on to Washington the formal notification 
of ratification of the amendment. The Amer- 
ican-Constitutional League immediately applied 
to the District of Columbia supreme court for 
an injunction to restrain Secretary Colby frota 
issuing a proclamation that the required num- 
ber of states had ratified the amendment and 
that it had become a law, but the application was 
refused. What legal steps may be taken later 
to contest the validity of the amendment cannot 
be predicted. 

THE POLISH ADVANCE. 

The past week has been marked by a succes- 
sion of Polish victories over the Bolsheviki. 
Up to August 24 all of the government districts 
of Poland, with the exception of Suwalki and 
Grodno, had been virtually cleared of Bolsheviki, 
some of whom, in the panic of retreat, had 
Since the beginning 
of the Polish offensive a week before, more than 
80,000 prisoners have been taken by the Poles. 
The fifth Polish army alone, operating on th2 
northern front, had smashed three Bolshevik 
divisions and taken 20,000 prisoners. On August 
24 Lomza, seventy-five miles northeast of 
Warsaw, and_ Bialystok, fifty miles east of 
Lomza, were recaptured by the Poles. Peas- 
ants in large numbers, armed with scythes and 
clubs, have taken the field, to shelp the Polish 
soldiers in the process of cleaning up. 


SOVIET PEACE TERMS REJECTED. 

The Russo-Polish peace conference at Minsk 
seems likely to end without result. The Polish 
victories in the field and the rout of the Bol- 
shevik army of invaders put a different as- 
pect upon the whole situation, and make it im- 
possible that Poland should accept the humilia- 
ting terms which the Bolsheviks planned to im- 
pose. Bad faith is a characteristic of Bolshevik 
diplomacy. They may be counted on to re- 
pudiate, without notice, any pledges that they 
give; andthe British and Italian premiers 
have formally: protested against the terms which 
Russia attempted to impose upon Poland as in 
fundamental contradiction to those that were 
promised a fortnight earlier. | Meanwhile, the 
anti-Bolshevik forces commanded by General 
Wrangel are making great gains in southern 
Russia. 

A DISCREDITED DIPLOMAT. 

Alfred Nagel, who was sent to this country as 
the accredited seeretary of the Latvian Legation 
at Washington, was, fer seme unexplained rea- 
son, Not a persowa grata to the authorjties, and 


instead of being established at the pational 


capital, was held up at Ellis Island, and a request 
for his recall sent to the government at Riga. 
The Riga government has complied with the 
request, and directed his return. His impres- 
sions of America will, therefore, be brief and 
not very favorable. The Riga government is 
not very important, but the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of even the smallest power would 
not receive such scant courtesy as this if there 
were not some good reason. 


PONZI FINANCING 


The most daring and most successful of all 
modern get-rich-quick schemes is that carried 
out by Charles Ponzi of Boston, with branches 
elsewhere, which promised to pay investors fifty 
per cent. in forty-five days, and purported to be 
based on a world-wide handling of postal repiy 
coupons. Ponzi’s easy assurance and large 
claims deceived thousands of persons of small 
means, and he appears to have gathered in not 
far from ten million dollars, -very little of which 


will come back to the luckless investors. Ponzi 
is now in jail, while the case is being investi- 
gated. An_ enterprise of somewhat similar 


character, which called itself the Old Colony 

Foreign Exchange Company, and which made 

fabulous promises to its patrons, has been closed 

up, and its affairs are being investigated. 
HURRYING HOME. 

A good many vacationists have abbreviated 
their outings this year in order not to be caught 
by the increased railroad fares, which went into 
effect August 26. In several states—IIlmois, 
Ohio and New York among them—complicated 
questions have arisen over the application of the 
new rates to intrastate, as distinguished from 
interstate traffic, the state commissions holding 
that such rates are fixed by state laws. In 
Illinois, the roads have obtained an injunction 
against the state authorities, restraining them 
from putting the old rates in force. <A section 
of the Transportation Act, under which the new 
regulations were established, empowers the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. to _ interfere 
for the enforcement of the new rates, whatever 
state tribunals may do; and the roads in other 
states will pretty surely follow the example of 
those in Illinois in enjoining conflicting regula- 
tions. 

THE HOUSING SHORTAGE. 

The housing problem ‘has become one of the 
most serious that now confront the country. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of Chief Engineer 
Chase of the United States Housing Corpora- 


tion, the nation is now short approximately 
five million dwellings and apartments, 
which means that approximately twenty- 
five million people lack adequate shelter, 


No solution of the problem is in sight. Con- 
tractors are unable to get materials, because of 
slow transportation, tight money and labor 
troubles. Investors are slow to put money into 


real estate, because they can get more for it 
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elsewhere; and the legislative and court attacks 
upon rent profiteering, although there is, im 
many cases, ample justification for them, serve 
to make real estate owners cautious, lest they 
find it impossible to get an adequate return for 
the increased cost of building and maintenance. 


SERVICE ON ELECTRIC LINES. 


The Federal Electric Railways Commission, 
after more than a. year’s investigation, has ren- 
dered a unanimous report to President Wil- 
son, recommending the service-at-cost plan of 


isi 


operation, which is now operative in Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Dallas and some other cities. This 
plan provides for furnishing rides at actual cost, 
which is to govern the rate of fares, and for 
protecting the investor by guaranteeing a fixed 
return on an agreed valuation of his ‘holdings. 
Chaos faces the industry, the report insists, un- 
less credit is restored, and co-operation between 
the public, management, and employees, estab- 
lished. The commission declares that the jitney 
should be regarded as a common carrier, and 
subjected to public service regulation. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF FRANCE* 


As the Journal of Education has said in many 
ways many times in the last three years, it 1s of 
the utmost importance that all American chil- 
dren—all nationalities in American schools— 
shall learn in a sympathetic way the geography 
of France. It was on the soil of France that the 
world was made safe for democracy. It was in 
France that three million American boys risked 
their lives for the preservation of civilization. 
It was in France that thousands of American 
girls endured all sorts of hardships and faced 
all sorts of hazards for the glory of their coun- 
try. It is because of the war on French soil 
that American boys and girls of today will have 
to pay heavy taxes, directly and indirectly, as 
long as they live. 

There is no other geography in the world 
that it is as important that all school children in 
the United states should know as the geography 
of France. 

It is highly gratifying that two professors in 
the University of Grenoble have prepared just 
such a school text on the geography of France 
as the times demand. 

Fortunately, entirely aside from its war inter- 
est, the geography of France is the most inter- 
esting geography on the globe. Both from the 
standpoint of nature and of human nature there 
is no other area of 200,000 square miles that has 
had so much of scientific and world interest for 
twenty centuries as has France. From _ the 
days when the Gauls invaded French territory 
to the time when the Huns of 1914-18 attempted 
invasion France thas been the foe of barbarism, 
old and new. To make France as_ large as 
North Dakota and Montana would require 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
all the Sandwich Islands, and yet on the soil of 
France the history of the world has been made 
many times, civilization has been rescued more 
than once, important industries have been chris- 
tened, the literature of the world has been 
modified, education has inspired new ideals. 

France, little France it really is, has higher 


mountains than has the United States; has noble 
harbors on the Mediterranean and on the Atlan- 
tic coasts and on the English Channel, has sev- 
eral world-famous rivers, and the most beautiful 
city on the globe. 

It is impossible to appreciate the ‘history ot 
the world without an appreciation of the geog- 
raphy of France, and this book, a genuine text- 
book, makes the most of every phase of geog- 
raphy that has repeatedly functioned in human 
progress. 
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THE MAN OF TOMORROW* 

More and more do we realize that the chief 
educational, religious, and patriotic demands of 
the day are to consider the boy of today as the 
Man of Tomorrow. 

It is impossible to deal with an adolescent boy 
as a beimg of today. The poetry of “act in 
the living present” as though it were possible to 
“act in the living present” has given way to the 
prosaic fact that there is no present that is in- 
dividualistic. 

Today is always either the tomorrow of yes- 
terday or the yesterday of tomorrow, and every 
human act is either related emphatically to yes- 
terday or tomorrow. 

Scholarly men always think of today in its re- 
lation to yesterday, educators always think of 
today in its relation to tomorrow. 

Theology is always concerned with yesterday, 
Christianity with tomorrow. 

Courses of study are built upon yesterdays, in- 
spirations are for tomorrows. 

Yesterdays are ox carts, tomorrows are air- 
planes. 

Yesterdays 
democratic. 

Yesterdays focus effort upon grandparents; 
tomorrows upon grandchildren. 

Claude Richards in his “The Man of Tomor- 
row” (Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York.) 
gives an inspiring, entertaining, wholesome 
treatment of the need of vocational guidance, 
the importance of specializing, the need of a 
broad foundation, choosing a vocation, a study 
of vocations and avocations. 


are autocratic, tomorrows are 


both of the University of Grenoble. cago: Rand, Mc y & Com- *“The Man of Tomorrow.” B aint 
pany. Cloth. New York: T. Y, Crowell Compans. Richarés, 


Los Angeles voted her big bond issue of $9, 500,000 by a vote of fourteen to one. 
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CHARL WILLIAMS 


Miss Charl Williams is one of the genuinely 
famous women of the world since she trium- 
phantly handled the campaign which gives all 
women in the United States the opportunity to 
vote this year. 

It was the last call. Tennessee was the only 
hope. Vermont and Connecticut had put a 
blight on New England which will not be for- 
gotten in a generation. There had been no rea- 
son to expect any help from the South. North 
Carolina had thrown away her privilege and had 
gloried in it. 

Tennessee was swamped by the invasion of all 
opponents from the South and from the North. 
There was so much shifting from hour to hour 
that there was no assurance of the final lineup. 
National leaders of both parties professed to 
want ratification, but there were those who 
doubted whether either party was really anxious 
to have women vote this year. At last a vote 
was taken and a margin of two was all that was 
achieved and a third vote provided an opportun- 
ity to reconsider. Then trouble really began. 
And the antis were more vicious than were the 
extreme suffragettes at any time. They made 
legal complications which threatened to make 
ratification impossible in season for this Presi- 
dential election. 

There were suffrage leaders from far and 
near, but there was one leader who knew every 
legislator, who had won educational victories 
every year, who was appreciated professionally, 
and admired personally by all legislators and by 
all officials, who is never stubborn but always 
firm, who is never erratic, never hysterical, never 
loses her poise, who was on the job every min- 
ute, who knew more about possible influences 
than did anyone else, who could always have the 
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attentive ear of all officials, and Charl Williams, 
county superintendent of Shelby County, secre- 
tary of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association of 1920, more 
than any person won the right to telegraph Mr. 
Colby, Secretary of State of the United States, 
that the act, approved by the Governor, upon the 
decision of the Supreme Court, had been mailed 
to ‘him. 

We are proud of Charl Williams, the educator. 


4-0-4. 
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MORE SPEED IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS 

The great need in education today is to realize 
that the things created for a city school are not 
adaptable to country schools. 

A New England farmer’s wife who would 
serve strawberry jam on the 17th of June, a New 
Jersey farmer's wife who would serve dried 
peaches in July, an Ohio farmer’s wife who 
would serve pickled onions in August, an Illinois 
farmer’s wife who would serve canned corn in 
September, an Idaho farmer’s wife who would 
serve dried apple sauce in October, would be no 
greater joke than a country school in Montana 
spending time on the science of raising pine- 
apples, or a country school in Arkansas wasting 
time on the way to spray lemon trees, or a coun- 
try school in Maine teaching about dry farming. 

The country community must be the labora- 
tory of the country school. Whoever makes 
the country community the laboratory of the 
country school will make the world the labora- 
tory of the country child. 

The best geography recitation I ever listened 
to was in a country school, and that lesson grew 
out of making a halter for a farmer’s horse. 
Those children knew vastly more about Manila 
and Yucatan than I knew. They had _ twelve 
pictures on the raising of Manila hemp in the 
Philippines, and nine pictures of sisal culture in 
Yucatan. They told all about both the Philip- 
pines and Yucatan and the art of rope mak- 
ing, and they made a rope out of sisal hemp from 
Yucatan. 

But the country boy needs some knowledge 
that does not function in his school district, if 
there is anything that cannot function there. 

Let us assume that he should study master- 
pieces of Old England and New England; that 
he should study ancient history and English his- 
tory; that he should study algebra and geom- 
etry; that he should study traditional grammar 
and crystallized rhetoric; that he should study 
some modern foreign language; that he should 
study the tricks and trickery of Wall street, and 
other things that are required by “culture,” or 
by some antiquarians who think there is such 
a thing as “discipline” that will function every- 
where like barnyard manure. 

We assume all this, and we would under no 
condition speak irreverently of any of them; we 
would suggest that the country school should 
speed up in treating these subjects. This is the 
age for speeding up, and we know no_ place 
where speeding wp is more valuable than in 
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teaching traditional book subjects in a rural 
school. 

Whis is entirely easy if there is adequate win- 
nowing of the chaff from the wheat in all sub- 
jects. The country school has no reinforced 
concrete course of study, such as is assumed to 
be a requisite of the city school. Of course if 
a country school is so unfortunate as to have, 
or as to have had, a county superintendent who 
has been put through an institution where the 
“degree” is only attainable by a process of 
fossilization, there may be a_ course of study 
based on city traditions, in which case the only 
hope of salvation is in a new birth through 
which old things pass away and all things be- 
come new. 

A graded course of study for a country school 
reveals the work of some one who has tried to 
lay railroad tracks on every cross road in order 
to go nowhere in no time. 

The requirements for a country school must 
be a statement of essentials to be known, and 
then, through an heroic “rotation” plan-- by 
which three-fourths of the time of the country 
school is saved on half the subjects--there is no 
limit to the speed that may be put on. 

It took Americans more than 300 years to 
fearn that hub-deep mud costs more than in- 
terest on the money required for good roads, 
and when we had stacked up war debt interest 
so high we had to have an aeroplane to see over 
it, we discovered that it was worth while for the 
Federal Government to encourage state govern- 
ments to encourage local governments to make 
good roads. 

America waited more than 300 years for some 
one to discover that it was cruelly and criminally 
wasteful to continue the educational muddle- 
puddle country school ways when it is a simple 
matter to educate country boys and girls on 4 
“Rotation highway” smooth as an_ intensified 
concrete roadway--which makes limitless speed 
possible for country schools. 


AN UNPLACED SENTENCE 
After an earnest appeal had been made for 
hot luncheons for underfed children some princi- 
pal said: “I am more troubled with overfed 
than underfed children in my district.” 


EDUCATION IN THE PLATFORMS 

Read with care the platforms of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties and see how skil- 
fully they both dodge—Bryan would say evade— 
all possible reference to the Smith-Towner Bill, 
and the creation of a Department of Education. 

The Republicans were the most artful dodgers, 
for they fully expect to be in power. It is the 
most perfect work of the art of evading we 
have ever seen. “We endorse the principle of 
Federal Aid to the states for the purpose of vo- 
cational and agricultural training.” Isn't this 
a brilliant way of saying: “We do not endorse 
the principle of Federal Aid for teachers’ sal- 
aries,” 


The Democrats, thanks to Mrs. Cora Wilson 


Stewart, Miss Charl O. Williams, and  Pro- 
fessor Alice Louise Reynolds, had to say: “Co- 
operative Federal Assistance to the States is 
immediately required for the removal of illiter- 
acy, for the increase of teachers’ salaries, etc.”’ 

But even the Democrats were as silent as the 
grave on the Smith-Towner Bill and the Depart- 
ment of Education, 


WHERE IS THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL? 

The first real year’s work for the Smith- 
Towner bill is complete and it is important that 
we take account of stock. 

Forty thousand new members have blown 
in $80,000 as an investment in the campaign for 
the Smith-Towner bill which is to bring $100,- 
000,000 from the Federal treasury to public edu- 
cation. It has been a glorious year financially 
for the N. E. A. because of the Smith-Towner 
bill. 

What have the 40,000 new members—mostly 
women—received thus far for their $80,000? 

An important Congressional hearing, the 
most important educational hearing on record, 

Several successful joint debates in which the 
champions of the Smith-Towner bill were easy 
winners. 

Many convention addresses focused for se- 
curing new members of the N. E. A. and al- 
ways successfully. 

So far as winning the support of the public 
school teachers to the support of the N. E. A. 
the year has been a success. But tangible re- 
sults for the Smith-Towner bill, there are none. 
No committee report to Congress was made. 
No action by Congress was even suggested. 

Great expectations were created in anticipa- 
tion of the National Political Conventions. We 
were led to believe that both conventions would 
tumble over each other to get on record in 
favor of the Smith-Towner bill. 

The Republican National Convention seemed 
to have no one in the convention even who had 
ever heard of the Smith-Towner bill. In the 
Democratic Convention there were some 
women who really believed in the Smith-Towner 
bill, but even in the Democratic Convention 
there was no member of the Resolutions com- 
mittee who had ever heard of the Smith-Towner 
bill. 

There have been several subsequent conven- 
tions called to gather up the fragments that re- 
mained from Chicago and San Francisco, and 
none of them seems to have discovered any frag- 
ments, even, of the Smith-Towner bill. 

So far as any influence upon Congress or 
political conventions is concerned the work 
of the N. E. A. for the Smith-Towner bill ap- 
pears to have been a gigantic fiasco. 


Let us hope for better results in 1921. ; 


WHO’S WHO AND WHY IN AFTER-WAR 
EDUCATION 


The Institute for Public Service (423 W. 120th 
Street, New York City) is compiling a “Who's 
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Who and Why in After-War Education” in an 
effort to secure facts about advance steps made 
in order that schools everywhere may take ad- 
vantage of the compilation. If you have not had 
one of the circulars and would like to tell the 
educational world of your efforts write for 
blanks, which will be promptly sent you. 


YOUNG BRIDES 


State Commissioner Will C. Wood of Cali- 
fornia has made the following ruling as to young 
brides :— 

“There is nothing in the school law to prevent 
girls under sixteen from getting married, but 
young brides of this character must go to school 
full time the same as their unmarried sisters, un- 
less a physician’s certificate is presented to the 
school authorities that the physical condition of 
the pupil is such as to render attendance inad- 
visable.” 


SERBIA IN THE WAR* 

It is more important that teachers in America 
in 1920 study the high spots in the Great War 
than that they read any other history or enjoy 
any other masterpieces. his is the time, the 
time of all times, for teachers and teachers-to-be 
to master all essential facts and features of the 
war, 

There are certain great factors of that war 
with which every teacher should be as familiar 
as with the colonization of America by various 
European countries. One of the most important 
factors is the part Serbia played from the 
day Slavko Grouitch and his three cabinet asso- 
ciates received the monstrous ultimatum to that 
glorious day in the World’s history when 
through victory eight million brothers-in-race 
rallied round the Serbian Piedmont and Jugo- 
slavia, when Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Bos- 
nia, Herzegovina, the Banat and the Batcha 
hailed King Peter as the ruler of them all, now 
a nation of thirteen million Jugoslavs. 

This is not only the only book that has touched 
upon this feature of the Great War adequately, 
but it is so complete that whoever reads it need 
never take time to read another. 

Under those conditions it will hardly be par- 
donable to neglect the reading of this account of 
every move of the Serbians and of the Allies in 
their relation to the Serbians. To leave it out of 
a school library or a public library will be little 
short of criminal. 


*“From Serbia to Jugoslavia.”’ Gordon Gordon-Smith. 
Serbia’s victories, reverses, and final triumph 1914-1918. 
With a preface by Dr. Slavko Grouitch, Minister of the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, to the 
United States. With map. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth. 360 pages. Price, $2.50. 
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A. N. PALMER 
It seems not so long ago that I used to chum 
with A. N. Palmer of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in the 
Iowa County institutes. He was a dandy good fel- 
low to have as an associate. He was not only an 
enthusiast in his method of teaching penman- 
ship—it was not then christened The Palmer 
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Method—but he was a professional tonic as well 
as a restiul personality. It has been with no 
little pride as well as joy that we have seen him 
sweep the field with his specialty, the Palmer 
Method in Penmanship. 

Ilis success has been due in no small measure 
to his heroic adventure in supplying a supervisor 
to make sure that the teachers knew how to teach 
the Palmer Method, but they did as well as they 
knew how to do. We ‘have had many a teacher 
fuss because she had to study, to master the de- 
tails, to get a Palmer certificate in order to get 
a little more salary every month, but we have yet 
to meet the first teacher who, having achieved it, 
was not glad that she had been made to do it. 

Now Mr. Palmer adds new laurels to ‘his crown 
of rejoicing by issuing a ten-book series of The 
Palmer Method Spellers. If spelling is to be 
recited by writing why not write right? So say 
we, all of us. 


DICTIONARY STUDY* 

To give a child a dictionary without instruct- 
ing him in the skilful use thereof is like telling a 
man that his valuables are in a safety deposit 
box without giving him the combination. In 
progressive education there should be emphasis 
placed on the skilful use of the dictionary. We 
have the most wonderful dictionaries, both large 
and small, but little attention has _ been 
given to their use. 

This need not be hereafter, should not be, for 
Miss Anna L. Rice has provided an ideal guide 
for teaching the use of the dictionary by provid- 
ing the doses to be taken in each of the four 
grades of what used to be called the Elementary 
School. It is really a most artistic language 
book. We can think of no single book that 
should be more universally used in these four 
grades than “Outlines for Dictionary Study.” 


*“Outlines for Dictionary Study for Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth, and Seventh Grades.” By Anna L. Rice, Springfield, 


Mass. New York and Chicago: The Gregg Publishing 
Company. Cloth. 


THRIFT THRUSTS 


Two sentences which we heard at the N. E. A, 
but by whom uttered we do not recall, were 
these:— 

“An unearned dollar spent by an adolescent 
boy is dangerous.” “An unaccounted for dol- 
lar spent by an adolescent boy is disastrous.” 

The Boston School Board has voted to discon- 
tinue the use of the Century Dictionary in the 
public schools of Boston because of its use of the 
word “brutal” in connection with the Irish. We 
can conceive of nothing more idiotic than the 
use of the Irish to illustrate the meaning of 
“brutal.” Whoever selected that sentence should 
be excluded from respectable literary society for 
life. It is not only “brutal” but feeble-minded. 

The real glory of the Salt Lake City meeting 
was the entire absence of anything and every- 
thing educationally reactionary. 
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BOOK TABLE 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC. _ Revised edition. By 
Franklin S. Hoyt, formerly assistant superintendent 
of schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, and Harriet E. 
Peet, instructor of Methods of Teaching Arithme- 
tic, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Price, Primary Book, 72 cents; Intermediate, 76 
cents; Advanced, 88 cents. 

The revised edition of “Everyday Arithmetic” by 
Mr. Hoyt and Miss Peet to an unusual extent makes 
the child’s environment his laboratory, and what is 
equally significant the authors emphasize the fact 
that in learning arithmetic they should fully observe 
the spirit of the times in which they live. They not 
only grade the work to the evolution of the child’s 
mind, but with equal skill and devotion to the evolu- 
tion of the industries and commerce in civic and finan- 
cial activities. 

It is just as surprising as it is refreshing to see how 
courageous and skilful they are in having the child 
learn how and when to use arithmetic while he is 
dearning arithmetic. 

No child can study “Everyday Arithmetic” and not 
be thoroughly well informed regarding how to avoid 
dishonesty in his own dealings and in the dealings of 
other people. 

No child can study “Everyday Arithmetic” with- 
out being thrifty and not, as is so often the case, sel- 
fishly thrifty, but thrifty from the highest character 
and patriotic motives. 

Without moralizing, without nagging, without fuss- 
ing, the book itself will make pupils appreciate the 
purpose of knowing how to be accurate and how to 
know that they are accurate. 

There is no appreciable value in accuracy if the 
only way a child knows that he is accurate is because 
his result agrees with the answer or because the 
teacher marks it “accurate.” The child must of him- 
self learn to know whether or not his work is ac- 
curate. 

There is something more fundamental even than 
this. Children cannot compute interest on large 
amounts or get the percentage on large amounts 
without instinctively feeling that arithmetic is for 
people who have large wealth. In the same way 
children cannot get percentage on money without 
thinking that that is what percentage is for. 

Percentage applies vastly more to non-financial af- 
fairs than to finance. In “Everyday Arithmetic” the 
child has a book in which arithmetic is an everyday 
affair. It is real life, home life, game life, work-a-day 
life and earning, spending and saving life. 


—— 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. By John McFarlane, 
M. A., lecturer in Geography in the University of 
Manchester. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 560 pp. Price, $3.40. 

Those who associate the Pitman firm solely with books 
on stenography and typewriting have much to learn with 
regard to the publishing activities of this great busi- 
ness house. Accounting, commercal theory, insurance, 
mathematics, languages, business organization and man- 
agement, business law, shipping, banking and finance, 
secretarial work, taxation, economies, advertising sales- 
manship, law, gevernment, transportation, foreign travel 
—there is scarcely a field connected with business that 
is not covered by Pitman publications. The present book 
is an exhaustive treatment of the geography of the world 
along the lines of modern geographic science—not a 
mere enumeration of place-names, with a few facts 


about each country, which the now outgrown method 
of geography study in most cases amounted to. In the 
words of the author's preface, “I have endeavored to 
divide the countries of the world into natural regions 
and to trace the influence of the geographical conditions 
of each upon the economic life of man _ within it. In 
some cases these regions are already well recognized; ‘» 
others I have essayed a division, more or less tentative, 
of my own, but I have always been guided by what I 
conceive to be the necessity of taking all the geographi- 
cal factors into consideration. The true natural region 
is a unit,—physically, climatically, and biologically; and 
the ultimate task of the geographer is the recognition. 
classification, and examination of such units.” In other 
words, how people live is more important than the name 
of the capital of an obscure province in a small country. 

After general chapters on physical conditions of eco- 
nomic activity, climate, and vegetation, the author takes 
up in great detail Europe in general, then the United 
Kingdom, Scandinavia, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Ru- 
mania, the Balkan States, Italy, the Iberian peninsula, 
and Russia; Asia in general, Asiatic Russia, Turkey, 
Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, India, Ceylon, Indo-China, 
the Chinese Empire, Japan, the Malay Archipelago; and 
similarly for Africa, North, Central, and South America, 
and Oceanica. In the case of the Hispanic-American 
countries, with which we Americans must chiefly be con- 
cerned, the treatment is remarkably full and interest- 
ing. The book closes with a full bibliography of 
works consulted and an index. 

It is an ideal textbook for courses in geography in 
colleges and schools of commerce, and should also be in 
the hands of every business man, importer or exporter, 
whether head of the business or merely a cog in the ma- 
chinery. Moreover, it has pronounced value as well for 
the inevitable “general reader.” 


A HANDBOOK FOR RURAL SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
By N. D. Showalter, president State Normal School, 
Cheney, Washington. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 213 pp. Price, 
$2.00. 

If any testimony was needed as to the new import- 
ance attached to the rural school, one would only 
need to refer to the fact that there is a market for 
such a book as this intended for the enlightenment 
of rural school officers. 

There are tens of thousands of rural school officers 
in the United States and, so far as we know, this is 
the first time any one of them has been invited to 
pay two dollars to increase his efficiency, and this is 
the first time, so far as we know, that any publisher 
has had faith to believe that they wanted an oppor- 
tunity to invest two dollars to improve their effi- 
ciency. But things have changed, we now do much 
lecturing to rural school officers, who not infre- 
quently come long distances and listen intently to a 
discussion of their problems and responsibilities and 
we hazard nothing in prophesying that this admirable 
book by Dr. Showalter, a courageous statement of 
their responsibilities, an inspiring view of their op- 
portunities, and faithful portrayal of their duties, 
will find a ready market. 

Dr. Showalter takes a serious view of the prob- 
Jems confronting rural schooi officers, assumes that 
they want the jatest and best buildings, equipment, 
teachers and teaching. 

It is a book as valuable to teachers as it is inva}, 
to rural school officers. 
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THE CHILDREN’S STORY GARDEN. Collected by 
a committee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, Anna P. Broomell, Chairman. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 247 
pages. Price, $1.50 net. 

The Friends have many fine ideas in educa- 
tion as in some other things. Here is one of their 
latest, a collection of stories of many _ differ- 
ent sorts, bound together by one idea — that 
of making the Christian ideal of life  interest- 
ing, comprehensible, and desirable to children. There 
are stories of adventure with thieves and -highway- 
men, Indian stories, historical traaditions, animal stories, 
fairy stories, stories of pure imagination, fables, 
legends — sixty-five stories in all, every one inter- 
esting and well-told, artistically illustrated by Kath- 
arine Richardson Wireman and Eugenie M. Wireman. 
Historica! notes and a list of stories for further 
reading add to the value of the book. Every child 


should have one, even if mother has to read the 
stories. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. Fundamental Facts and 
Application to Modern Life. By N. Henry Black, 
Science Master, Roxbury Latin School, and James B. 
Conant, Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Harvard 
University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 474 pages. 

Take a boy into a mill and show him molten steel be- 
ing poured from an electric furnace, and he will listen, 
not only patiently, but enthusiastically, to an explana- 
tion of the processes involved in steel manufacture. That 
is chemistry in its practical application, the 
production of a commodity that is a fruitful 
source of wealth and a frequent cause — and 
essential agent — of modern wars. It is this 
everyday practical interest that the authors of 
“Practical Chemistry” have utilized as an introduction 
to an important, if not indispensable, branch of educa- 
tion. Wherever possible, examples of chemical pheno- 
mena from the pupil’s daily and common_ experience 
have been used as pegs upon which to hang the teaching 
of chemical facts. Who didn’t hear of Muscle Shoals— 
not all nice things! — during the war? See page 82 
(liquid air). Peru and Chile have a longstanding dis- 
agreement over Tacna .and Arica. See page 218 (salt- 
peter). Who hasn’t seen the oxyacetylene torch at 
work? See page 259. And so on. By the combination 
of vast knowledge of the field of chemistry and a keen 
eye to its interest as a factor in the daily life of 110 mil- 
lions of people, the authors have produced a text that 
while satisfying the requirements of the College En- 
trance Board Examinations in Chemistry at the same 
time cannot fail to interest any pupil that is not hope- 
lessly sub-normal. That it is the work of a secondary 
school teacher and a college professor in collaboration is 
an assurance cf combined authoritativeness and teach- 
ableness. The book cannot help but gain friends on 
sight. It is well worth investigation. 


THE EDSON-LAING READERS. INTRODUCTORY 
BOOK: “WORK AND PLAY.” By Mary E. Laing 
and Andrew W. Edson. With illustrations by Clara 
Atwood Fitts. New York: Benjamin H. Sanborn 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated in colors. 124 pp. 

This is the introductory book of the Edson-Laing 
series, the other books being: “Busy Folk,” “Lend 
a Hand,” “Neighbors,” “Working Together,” and “Op- 
portunity.” Dr. Edson is associate superintendent of 
New York City, and Miss Laing is a well-known au- 
thor. The characteristics of the book are careful 
grading, easy and natural transition, simple idiomatic 
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English, use of story form throughout, and interest, 
Its esthetic appeal is also worthy of notice; the illus- 
trations and typography are “simply great,” and give 
one a sense of sunshine and happiness. The au- 
thors have added a page vocabulary, in which all new 
words are underscored, a basal vocabulary, sugges- 
tions to teachers, and exercises in word-building. A 
teacher’s manual is also available. 


BIOLOGY, GENERAL AND MEDICAL. (Fourth 
edition thoroughly revised.) By Joseph McFarland, 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company. Cloth. 475 pp. Price, $2.50 
net. 

Biology is the most fascinating of the sciences, and 
yet it has received little attention from those who 
have assumed authority to standardize scholarly rank 
in culture. Those who have assumed that culture 
can be attained by studying things that can be known 
with exactitude fail to see that real mental power can 
only be demonstrated in solving problems that will 
not respond to theorems or to the x-y-z formulas. 

Dr. McFarland, in “Biology, General and Medical,” 
introduces his students to problems infinitely more 
exacting than any to be found in geology, in as- 
tronomy, in mineralogy, in mathematics, in physies, 
or chemistry. Fifty per cent. in his problems signifies 
more mental alertness, patience, skill and art than 
does 100 per cent. in the highest mathematics or in 
the deadest dead language. 

To read this book of Dr. McFarland is stimulating 
in the extreme, and to master it is highly educational. 
It is the most profoundly scientific and the most 
scholastically biological of books because it carries 
all of its problems over into medical biology. 


THE PALMER METHOD SPELLERS. By Ida Coe, 
Assistant Principal, and Charles Harper, Principal, 
New York Public Schools. A series of spellers en- 
tirely in facsimile Palmer Method Penmanship for all 
grades. In ten books, heavy paper covers, cloth-rein- 
forced. New York: The A. N. Palmer Company. 
[See editorial in this issue, under A. N. Palmer.] 
This is one of the highly important really original 

ideas in modern education. It is a first-class scheme 

for children to learn to spell correctly, and it prevents 
the degeneration in penmanship which usually results 
from writing the spelling lesson. 


THE JUNIOR COOK BOOK. By Clara Ingram Jud- 
son, author of the Mary Jane Series. New York: 
Barse and Hopkins. Cloth. 253 pages. 

Hurrah! Every little “Mary Jane” now can have her 
own cook book. Clara Ingram Judson, author of the 
“Mary Jane” series, has prepared this fine recipe book 
for little cooks. It tells how to start from the very be- 
ginning, and in simple terms tells how to prepare meats, 


‘egg dishes, vegetables, salads, sandwiches, jams, plain 


breads, muffins, cookies, beverages, desserts, and simple 
confections. The book is well printed in clear type, and 
bound in plain, serviceable cloth. In true cookbook 
style the recipes are printed on but one side of the paper. 

Some little girl will be delighted to own one of these 
useful books. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POCKET LIBRARY. 
Edited by Edmund R. Brown. Boston: The Four 
Seas Company 10 volumes Imitation leather 
covers. Price. each 25 cents; the set, boxed, $2.50 
List of titles :-— 

Maupassant; “Mile. Fifi,” and other tales, with in- 
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troduction by Joseph Conrad; Kipling: “The Man 
Who Would Be King,” and “Without Benefit of 
Cletgy.” with introduction by Wilson Follett; Poe: 
“The Gold Bug,” “The Black Cat,” “The Pit and The 
Pendulum”; Housman: “A Shropshire Lad” with 
preface by William Stanley Braithwaite; Hardy: 
“Two Wessex Tales,” with introduction by Conrad 
Aiken; Wilde: “The Importance of Being Earnest”; 
“Modern Russian Classics,” with introduction by Isaac 
Goldberg; Blasco Ibafiez: “The Last Lion,” and _ five 
other tales, with introduction by M. J. Lorente; Tre- 
vena: “By Violence,” and two other stories, with in- 
troduction by Edward J. O’Brien; Tagore: “Gitan- 
jali,” with introduction by William Butler Yeats. 

“Plain living and high thinking” is a good old New 
England ideal. High grade reading and inexpensive 
but tasteful and pleasing dress characterize this ex- 
cellent new collection of modern classics for popular 
consumption. Edmund R. Brown, the editor, has 
shown a nice discrimination in his choice of the first 
group of ten volumes of the International Poeket 
Library. Great catholicity of taste and critical judg- 
ment of a high order are evident also in the choice 
of the “introducers” of the various volumes; indeed, 
they form a literary galaxy little inferior to the au- 
thors of the books themselves. Yeats, the great poet 
and playwright of the Celtic Revival; Conrad, whose 
vogue is one of the outstanding features of contem- 
porary letters; Braithwaite, who—himself a poet— 
has come to be the foremost authority in America on 
contemporary verse; Edward J. O’Brien, authority on 
the short story, whose annual anthology of short 
stories occupies a position similar to Braithwaite’s in 
verse; Conrad Aiken, one of the leaders of the 
younger generation, particularly in poetry; and Isaac 
Goldberg, critic, novelist, translator and authority 
on modern European and Hispanic-American letters— 
these are some of the writers who have furnished 
introductions. And the authors ...! Take the 
short story. We have Poe, the great innovator, with 
his “Gold Bug,” “Black Cat,” and “Pit and Pendu- 
lum”; Maupassant, the great French master of the 
genre, with “Mlle. Fifi,” “The Piece of String,” “Two 
Friends,’ and others; Blasco Ibanez, hailed as the 
greatest living novelist, here represented by six of 
his Valencian tales, which, after all, are his greatest 
artistic works; Kipling, everybody’s favorite short 
story writer, represented by his two best stories; the 
Russian school, with master tales by Gorki, Tchekov, 
Sologub, Andreyev, Artzibashev—no longer outland- 
ish names to American readers; and the English nov- 
elist, Thomas Hardy, and John Trevena (the latter 
not as yet properly appreciated), each represented 
by several absorbing iales. In drama, we have 
Wilde’s model comedy, “The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” by many considered his masterpiece; and 
in poetry, A. E. Housman, one of the most significant 
of modern English poets, and the Nobel prize-win- 
ner, Rabindranath Tagore. Taken together, the 
bocks offer a liberal education in contemporary let- 
ters, presented in homeopathic doses, and sweetened 
by the flavor of unadulterated interest. Some of the 
volumes are charmingly illustrated, and all are beau- 
tifully printed in clear, large-size type. In every 
respect the series is a credit to American publishing 
enterprise. Let us hope that we have not long to 
wait for another group of ten. 


CUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS; THEIR TEACHERS, PU- 
PILS AND PATRONS. By Oscar T. Corson, LL. D. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 283 pp. 

This book is as practical as the multiplication table. 
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It has all the personality of Dr. Corson. It is ortho- 
dox if you like Corson orthodoxy, and it is heresy if 
you don’t like Corson orthodoxy. It js Corsonian from 
start to finish. There is no dodging of responsibility 
on any live issue; there is no pussyfooting; no tem- 
porizing, and yet, Dr. Corson is always open-minded. 
He forms no opinion simply because that used to be 
his opinion, and he forms no opinion because he will 
sail better before the wind of popular approval. 

There is only one Oscar T. Corson, and life would 
lose much of its professional zest if we could not en- 
joy, now and then, one of his books. We always 
modify our view of something educational from a read- 
ing of some statement of his. We are never quite so 
cocksure we are right if we find Corson is unwittingly 
putting our opinion on the bias. 


THE GOSPEL OF OUT-OF-DOORS. By Francis E. 
Clark. 347 Madison Avenue, New York: Association 
Press. Cloth. 143 pp. Price, $1.25. 7 
“The Gospel of Out-of-Doors” brings to old and 

young a delightful picture of the joy of the home in 

the country, where one may have the simple pleasures 
of life and look through nature to nature’s God. The 
seasons are depicted as only a lover of “out-of-doors” 
can describe them. One lives over again the days on 
the old farm and finds much happiness in the au- 

thor who has told of the lure of the old farm and a 

rainy day at the farm. 


WRITING THROUGH READING. A _ Suggestive 
Method of Writing English, with Directions and Exer- 
cises, by Robert M. Gay, Professor of English, Sim- 
mons College. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Cloth. 110 pages. 

Several years ago the Atlantic Monthly Company was 
organized as a business entity distinct from the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, which had published the magazine 
for many years. The new company now enters the book 
field with this highly original, inspirational book on 
English composition. Many teachers have complained 
of the complete lack of unity between the “literature” 
and the “composition” side of English teaching. Here 
is a sane and pedagogically sound system of bringing 
them into contact. The preface calls the book “a book 
of methods and exercises in different kinds of rewriting 
or retelling another person’s thought... . The con- 
victions that led to the preparation of the book are as 
follows:—l. That not more than one-third—at most, 
one-half—of the student’s writing should be original. 
2. That the rest of his practice should present to him 
definite, even intensive, problems in expression, in 
which his incentive is emulation, and his product of such 
a sort that not only his teacher, but he himself, can form 
some fair estimate of his success... .” This is revo- 
lutionary! Yes, but it is common sense, and not so new, 
either! Didn't Ben Franklin learn to write by just that 
method? Professor Gay has done a great service by 
showing just how wise some of those old fellows were. 
His book is bound to be a great success, because it is 
based on a sound principle and executed with good sense 
and judgment. In successive chapters we have discus- 
sions and exercises in transcribing and writing from 
dictation, translating (which George Herbert Palmer, in 
“Self-Cultivation in English,” calls “capital practice” in 
acquiring accuracy in English, and which modern lan- 
guage teachers who are untainted by “made-in-Ger- 
many” methods also use to strengthen the pupil’s Eng- 
lish), paraphrasing, abstracting, imitating, and emulat- 
ing. The book is rich in example and suggestion. It 
should revolutionize the teaching of written English. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS 


NOTICED BY PROFESSOR 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


BLASCO IBANEZ: LA BATALLA DEL MARNE. An 
episode from “Los cuatro jinetes del Apocalipsis.” 
Edited by Federico de Onis. New York: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Cloth. xi, 201-pp. Price, 88 cents. 

It is no reproach to our native novelists to say that 
Vicente Blasco Ibafez—and by the way, his name is 
not simply Ibafiez, but Blasco Ibafiez—is without ques- 
tion the most popular writer of fiction today. His 
books are selling by tens of thousands, even now when 
the war, which gave him his first vogue, is fast becom- 
ing mere history. There must be some lasting appeal 
of genius in a writer whose popularity is so great and 
so widespread, and one has only to read his earlier— 
perhaps his greatest—book “La Barraca” (translated 
into English as “The Cabin”) to realize his mastery 
of -the novelist’s craft. 

This new Spanish text for schools and colleges is 
taken from “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” 
of which it is the culminating episode. The great 
Spanish writer’s description of the “Battle of the 
Marne” bids fair to rank with Hugo's picture of the 
Battle of Waterloo, and is primarily responsible, per- 
haps, for the enormous popularity of the book. Sim- 
ple, yet gripping, it is impossible to read these 100-odd 
pages without yielding to the magic of a great literary 
craftsman. Professor de Onis, the editor, is a brilliant 
young Spaniard, a scholar of the first order, Professor 
of Spanish Literature at the venerable University of 
Salamanca, and visiting professor at Columbia Univer- 
sity. During his stay in this country Professor de Onis 
has won the sympathetic liking of all who have come 
into contact with him, and his efforts to spread an ap- 
preciation of the charm and dignity and worth of 
Spanish culture have had noteworthy success. In this 
edition he has provided an introduction (in Spanish) 
on the life of Blasco Ibafez and careful notes (in Eng- 
lish) on the text. A vocabulary is also included. The 
volume is certain to be universally used in Spanish 
classes. 

During the last six months or so D. C. Heath & Co. 
have published more first-class texts in French and 
Spanish than in any previous period of equal length 
in their history—and their record, as everyone knows, 
has been a noteworthy one in this field for many years. 
It will be difficult to surpass the standard set by this 
latest publication, but it seems to be characteristic of 
the young men who compose the Heath modern lan- 
guage department to break records. Their future ef- 
forts will therefore be well worth watching. 
ELEMENTARY SPANISH-AMERICAN READER. 

By Eduardo Bergé-Soler and Joel Hatheway, High 

School of Commerce, Boston. New York: Benjamin 

H. Sanborn Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 460 pp. 

The beautiful typography, finished paper, and gen- 
eral mechanical attractiveness of the volumes would 
“make” the Hispanic Series, even if the content were 
not invariably of the best. This volume, in form and 
content, measures up to the high standard set by 
others of the series. It is a fine example of the Span- 
ish “travel” reader. An American family visits South 
America, making the complete tour, and gaining much 
knowledge of South American history, geography, 
government, business and social life, and culture. This 
information is not intrusive, being introduced natur- 
ally, mostly in the form of conversations. Practice is 
gained in the practical use of Spanish, the first thirty 
pages being devoted to “daily life” material. The au- 


thors have prepared thirty exercises in conversation 
and composition based on the text. A complete vocab- 
ulary and an appendix of numerals are included. Writ- 
ten in good, current Spanish, a book of this type its 
far preferable, both in content and style, to any of 
the so-called “classics,” which are wholly out of place 
in the elementary course; certainly there can be no 
question of its vastly greater interest to American 
learners. 

MODERN FRENCH COMPOSITION. For second- 
ary schools and colleges. By Philippe de La 
Rochelle, Romance Languages Department, Colum- 
bia University. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. 181 pp. Price, $1.35. 

M. de La Rochelle, as we have pointed before in 
these columns — apropos of his highly original 
“Modern French Grammar” — is a unique gentleman. 
A “native” teacher of French, he yet realizes that 
American students are English-speaking young peo- 
ple, not French boys and girls learning their mother- 
tongue. Therefore, in his grammar he approaches 
French from the standpoint of English. “How odd!” 
sav the “native” teachers who are too lazy, too in- 
different, or too superior to learn English as a 
medium of instruction. “How sensible! How con- 
siderate of American national pride!” we answer. It 
was James Russell Lowell, himself a master-linguist 
and teacher of foreign languages, who said, in that 
wonderful essay, “On a Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners”: “The Frenchman feels an easy mastery 
in speaking his mother-tongue, and attributes it to 
some native superiority that lifts him high above us 
barbarians of the West.” Isn't that the spirit behind 
much of the “direct method” babble in modern lan- 
guage teaching? At any rate, M. de La Rochelle 
isn't that kind of a Frenchman. He regards English 
with great respect, as we regard him. 

In this book, as in his grammar, the author uses 
assimilation and contrast as a means of instruction. 
The volume provides composition work sufficient for 
a year’s study, based on the companion “grammar,” 
but suitable for use independently if desired. The 
material is all practical and of current interest, and 
an exceptionally full vocabulary is supplied. The 
book should prove as thoroughly popular as the 
author’s “Modern French Grammar.” Certainly it 
has our good wishes. 

BEGINNERS’ SPANISH. By William Hanssler, In- 
structor in Spanish, Yeatman High School, St. Louis, 
and C. E. Parmenter, Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages, University of Chicago. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. xxv, 204 pp. 
This is a fine example of the up-to-date direct method 

text. Close attention has been given to pronunciation, 
the authors having provided an introduction in which 
competent use is made of the principles of phonetics and 
the phonetic alphabet of the International Phonetic As- 
sociation. Each lesson consists of a Spanish text (con- 
nected prose), grammar explanations (in which the 
Socratic method is often followed), and practical exer- 
cises of a varied kind. The vocabulary is that of every- 
day Spanish, the material that of daily life, with atten- 
tion to Spanish customs and institutions. Verbs and pro- 
nouns are properly emphasized. There are seventy-three 
lessons, followed by a verb-form appendix and the cus- 
tomary vocabulary. The make-up of the book is attrac- 
tive, and it is agreeably illustrated. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH READINGS. 
Edited, with notes, by Albert Schinz and Helen 
Maxwell King, Department of French Language and 
Literature, Smith College. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Cloth. 382 pp. 

This is a carefully edited anthology of French lit- 
erature in the seventeenth century, comprising selec- 
tions from (among others) Malherbe, Régnier, Racan, 
de Scudery, Balzac, Voiture, Vaugelas, Boileau, Per- 
rault, La Fontaine, Descartes, Pascal, Bossuet, Fénelon, 
La Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld, Mme. de la Fayette, 
Mme. de Sévigné, and Mme. de Maintenon. Corneille, 
Racine and Moliére are omitted, because good texts 
of these three great dramatists are readily available, 
and because their works do not generally lend them- 
selves to abridgment. All other important authors 
are represented. The selection has been made with 
taste and judgment. Copious footnotes and critical 
and explanatory introductions to the various schools 
and periods have been provided. Because so much 
material has been brought together in such a com- 
paratively inexpensive form the volume has great 
general usefulness in the teaching of French litera- 
ture, both in courses covering the entire history and 
in courses particularly on the seventeenth century. 
Professor Schinz and his collaborator have rendered 
a teal service to the cultivation of a knowledge and 
appreciation of French letters by Americans. 

BRUNO: LE TOUR DE LA FRANCE PAR DEUX 
ENFANTS. Abridged and edited, with notes, 
vocabulary and exercises, by C. Fontaine. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Profusely il- 
lustrated. 263 pp. 

MAIRET: LA TACHE DE PETIT PIERRE. Edited 
by O. B. Super, formerly professor of Romance 
Languages, Dickinson College. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. New edition, 
with notes, vocabulary and exercises. 158 pp. 

These are new editions of old favorites that have 
deservedly held a high place in the esteem of teachers 
of French for many years. Previously provided with 
full notes and vocabularies, the publishers have now 
added interesting and useful exercises based on the 
texts—questions to answer, blanks to fill, tenses to 
change, etc. Both are well-printed and well-illus- 
trated, particularly “Le Tour de la France,” whose il- 
lustrations are really wonderful. With their new 
charms both these texts should exceed even their 
former great popularity. Certainly they have lost 
none of their intrinsic worth, and the additional ma- 
terial is just one more reason for their use—to us a 
compelling one. 

AN ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR. By B. 
Sanin Cano. New York: Oxford University Press 
(American Branch). Limp cloth. 342 pp. 

This fine new Spanish grammar is the work of 
Baldomero Sanin Cano, a_ well-known Spanish- 
American teacher and man of letters. It follows the 
recommendations of the (English) Joint Commit- 
tee of Grammatical Nomenclature. There are twen- 
ty-seven thorough-going lessons, with reading and 
translation exercises, preceded by a chapter on pro- 
nunciation and followed by a verb-appendix (with 
alphabetical list of verbs) and the usual vocabularies. 
It is a sane, accurate, thorough book, well worthy 
of its place in the Oxford Spanish Series, of which 
James Fitzmaurice-Kelly is editor-in-chief. It should 
receive a warm welcome in this country. 

A SPANISH COMMERCIAL READER. Containing 
commercial, historical and technical versions for 
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the use of commercial students. By John Warren, 
author of Warren’s Spanish Grammar. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Linen. 197 pp. Price, 
$1.20. 
This Spanish commercial reader contains nearly 

fifty instructive and interesting selections on+ com- 
mercial subjects, such as “Capital and Labor,” “Com- 
merce,” “Commercial Banks,” “Commercial Law,” 
“Correspondence” (with letters), “Coal,” “Sugar,” 
“Petroleum,” “Textile Industries,” “Foreign Ex- 
change,” “Argentina,” “Uruguay,” “Mexico,” 
“Cuba,” etc. Notes and vocabulary are provided. 


ANTOLOGIA PORTORRIQUENA. Prosa y verso. 
Por Manuel Fernandez Juncos. New York: Hinds, 
Hayden and Eldridge. Cloth. 164 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This is a selection of. the best works, prose and 

poetry, of a number of the leading writers of Porto 

Rico, including Baldorioty de Castro, Alonso, Acosta, 

Tapia, Morales, Padilla, Blanco, the poetess.Alejan- 

drina Benitez, Asenjo, Marin, Hostos (one of the 

greatest literary figures of Hispanic America), Freyre, 

Hernandez, and others. Each author is represented 

by one or more selections, and the editor, himself a 

poet and critic of reputation, has prefixed to ‘the 

work of each writer a biographical and critical notice 
that serves to interpret the genius of the author and 
establish his place in the history of Porto Rican lee- 
ters. We should have liked to see selections from 

Gautier Benitez, Salvador Brau and others of the 

later men of letters included. 

No one can read a book of this kind without gain- 
ing a new insight into the contribution of Spanish- 
American writers to Spanish literature. It is a worthy 
addition to the list of anthologies, “parnasos,” etc., 
that are doing so much to emphasize the value and 
interest of Hispanic American letters. Americans 


who can read Spanish will be glad to have it on their 
shelves. 


METODOS AMERICANOS EN EL COMERCIO 
EXTRANJERO. By G. C. Vedder (translated into 
Spanish by R. de Zayas Enriquez). New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Cloth. 225 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 
This is an ideal reading text for classes in Spanish 

in commercial schools, or for the business man who 
is acquiring Spanish for use in the export or import 
trade. Written originally in English, it has been 
given an excellent Spanish rendering by Mr. de Zayas 
Enriquez. Among the thirty-two chapters are discus- 
sions of German commercial methods, the various 
factors in foreign trade, trade legislation, catalogs, 
publicity. credit, foreign banking, the American mer- 
chant marine, commercial treaties, tariffs, etc. The 
book should fill an important and unique niche in the 
textbook field. 


PRIMERAS LECTURAS EN ESPANOL. By Caro- 
lina Marcial Dorado. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 225 pp. Price, 96 cents. 

This is the third successful Spanish textbook writ- 
ten by the gifted Senorita Marcial Dorado, and a 
fourth, an edition of “Vistas Sudamericanas,” by the 
popular novelist, Vincente Blasco Ibafiez, is already 
in press. “Espafia Pintoresca,” Miss Marcial Dorado’s 
first publication, is an interesting elementary reader 
of Spanish life; “Primeras Lecciones de Espajfiol,” the 
second, is an elementary grammar; while the pres- 
ent volume is a reader, somewhat easier than “Es- 
pata Pintoresca.” As in the other books, we find 
“Primeras Lecturas” aglow with the life and color of 
the “land of joy.” A native of Spain, the author has 
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an enthusiasm in describing that of which she writes 
that is infectious and delightful. Simple poems are 
scattered throughout the text, and the talented au- 
thor has also included three one-act plays suitable 
for production by pupils, proverbs, songs (with 
musit), anecdotes, etc. But besides being a native 
Spaniard, Miss Marcial Dorado is an American 
teacher, with experience in Wellesley College and 
the University of Porto Rico; and so we find her pro- 
viding interesting and varied exercises based on her 
text. A vocabulary is included. The volume, in 
short, is just about “it”; it is well-written, well-ar- 
ranged, interesting, and “tipicamente espajiol.” 


THE PICTORIAL FRENCH COURSE. In thirty 
lessons. Composed of thirty full-page pictures, 
descriptions, conversatidns and a simplified gram- 
mar, as in Paul Barbier’s original edition, but 
thoroughly revised and enlarged with interesting 
new features, by Emile W. Lamartine, Ph. D. 
Sixteenth edition. 153 pp. 

THE PICTORIAL SPANISH COURSE. Edited by 
R. Torres, University of Madrid. Eighth edition. 
147 pp. 

THE PICTORIAL GERMAN COURSE. Edited by 
Henry Baumann, M. A. Twelfth edition. 145 pp. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.00 

each; in quantities, 80 cents. 

These three books compose the “Rees Pictorial 
Language Series,” one of the best of the “direct 
method” systems for learning foreign languages. The 
thirty pictures, which serve as the basis for the 
course, are used in all three, and the manner of 
treatment — numbering of objects in the picture, with 


descriptions and conversation about them — is the 
same in each. In other words, the system is the true 
direct method. The series has an English origin, 


which doesn’t, however, impair its value in American 
classes. Each book of the series has an appendix of 
verb-forms and a general vocabulary, in addition the 
vocabularies which accompany the separate lessons. 
No one can complete the course without gaining a 
certain degree of practical command of the language 
studied. Authorities have praised these books very 
highly, and advocates of the direct-method will no 
doubt be glad to investigate them. Not the least of 
their charms is their comparative cheapness. 


LE SECOND LIVRE. by A. A. Méras, Ph. D., as- 
sistant professor of French, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and B. Méras, A. M., director 
of Stern’s School of Languages, New York City. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth.  Il- 
lustrated. 214 pp. 

This useful book for the second half of the first 
year work in French is intended to follow the same 
authors’ “Le Premier Livre,” the two books together 
providing all the material — grammar, reading, con- 
versation, and composition — for a complete course 
of one year in French, or in schools where the lan- 
guage classes are —- wrongfully — restricted to two 
or three recitations a week, for the first year and a 
half. Just as the earlier book was based on “Sans 
Famille,” that charming little story, so the second 
book is built around Jules Verne’s perennially popu- 
lar “Tour of the World in Eighty Days.” There are 
sixty lessons in the book, each composed of an 
“étude de mots,” reading passage, conversation, gram- 
Mar instruction (in French), and “théme.” An ap- 
pendix of verb-forms and a vocabulary are included. 
The book is attractively printed and charmingly il- 
lustrated from sketches by Kerr Eby. 
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“Elementary English.” Book I and Book II. By L 
F. Hoage and Artnur Lee. New York: C. E. Merrill 
Company. 

“Gramatica Castellana.” By Felipe Janer, B. A., Ph. 
G. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“Old and New in Education.” Sunday Papers. By 
Charles Hall Grandgent, L. D. Cloth. 177 pages. Price, 
$1.00. Cambridge, Mass.: University Press. 

“Body and Soul.” By Elizabeth Marsh. Price, $1.25. 
—‘“Dehydrating Foods.” By A. Louise Andrea. Price, 
$1.75.—"The House of Love.” By W. D. Muse. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: Cornhill Company. 


“India’s Demand for Transportation.” By W. E. 
Weld. New York: Columbia University. 

“Linguistic Changes. An Introduction to the Histori- 
cal Study of Languages.” By E. H Sturtevant. 
Chicago: University Press. 

“The Argonauts of Faith.’’ By Basil Mathews.—“The 
Founding of a_ Nation.” By Frank M. Gregg. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

“The History of Cuba.” Volumes I, IL, IIL, IV. By 
Willis Fletcher Johnson. New York: B. F. Buck & 
Co., Ine. 

“Free Will and Destiny.’ By St. George Lane. Fox 
Pitt. Price, 5s. London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 

“A Dream of Dreams’’—‘“The Charge and Other Poems.” 
By Carl Bryan Rayburn.—‘“California.” The New Pro- 
gressive Geographies Series. By Harold W. Fairbanks, 
San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 

“Colloquial German.’ By William Robert Patterson. 
Price, $1.60. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Boy Scouts on the Trail.” By John Garth. New 
York: Barse and Hopkins. 

“Common Science.” By Carleton W. Washburne 
Price, $1.60. Yonkers: World Book Company. 

“Chadsey-Spain Readers.” Seventh Reader and 
Eighth Reader. By C. E. Chadsey and C. L. Spain. New 
York: The Century Company, 

“Standard Educational Tests.” Arranged and_ stand- 


ardized by M. E. Haggerty.—“Experimented Organic 
Chemistry.” By Augustus P. West, Ph. D. Price. $3.00. 
—“Conservation Reader.” By Harold Fairbanks. 


Price, $1.20.—“Child Life and the Curriculum.” By J. 
Meriam, Ph. D. Price, $3.60. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Company. 

“School Hymnal.” By Milton S. Littlefield. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

“Historical Sources of Defoe’s Journal of the Plague 
Year.” By Dr. Watson Nicholson. Price, $2.00. Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Company. 

“Childhood in Art.’ By Mrs. John 3B. Sherwood. 
Chicago: Altrua Art Library. 

“Unele Zeb and His Friends.” By Edward W. Frentz. 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 

“Rational Arithmetic.” By George P. Lord. Price, 
$1.20.—“Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and_ Mr. Hyde. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited by Richard é Burton. 
Price, 60 cents. New York: Gregg Publishing Company. 

“Going <Afoot.’” By Bayard H. Christy. Price, $1.35. 
New York: Association Press. 

“Finding a Way Out.” By Robert Russa Moton. 
Price, $2.50 net. New York: Doubleday, Page and 
Company. 

“An Index Number for State School Systems. _By 
Leonard P. Ayres. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 


“French Conversation and Composition.” By Harry 
Vincent Wann, M. A.——“Occasional Papers and Letters of 
an American Lawyer.” By Henry W. Taft.— Pan Ameri- 


canism—Its Beginnings.” By_ Joseph B. Lockey.— “The 
Psychology of Sub-Normal Children.” By Leta S. Hollings- 
worth, Ph. D. New York: Macmillan Company. 

“The Children’s Story Garden.” Collected by a com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Price, $1.50 net. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippin- 

“Economic Geography.” By John McFarlane, 
M. Com. Price, $3.40. New York: Isaac Pitman and 
oN M d The Mansion.” 

“The Story of the Other Wise Man an e Mans ; 
By Henry Van Dyke. New York and London: Harper 

“A Little Gateway to Science.” it M. 
Price $1.00.— “Writing Through Reading. By 
M. Gay.—‘Americans by Adoption. By Joseph a 
band. Price; $1.50. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 

“Standards for Church Plants.” By N. L. Engelhardt 
and E. Evenden. New York: Interchurch Press. 

“Handbook.” By Girl Scouts. Price, 75 cents.—"“C amp- 
ward Ho!" By Girl Scouts. Price, $1.25. New York: 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 

“Imagination and its Place in Education. a aS 
A. Kirkpatrick. “Poetry of the People. Selected er 
arranged by Charles Mills _Gayley and Martin 
Flaherty. Boston: Ginn and Company. 


AVE Healthy, Strong, Oculists and Physicians 


F, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Ey3s mary years before it was 

‘ offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 

write for Bock of the Eye Free. MURIN EY 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IL 
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Repeat Orders— 
The Result of Performance 


That is why the Miessner Piano has"won such phenomenal success in the school field. The 


partial list of prominent school boards listed on this page, practically covering the entire United 
States, have all re-ordered Miessner Pianos. Why ? 


Because they have found by actual use that this piano is especially adapted to their work. 


The MIESSNER Piano 


“The Little Piano with the Big Tone” 


The Miessner is only 3 feet, 7 inches high. The low stature enables the teacher to see her 


class while playing the piano. It is this feature which assures the enthusiastic attention of 
pupils and greatly increases the efficiency of both teacher and class. 


wo boys can easily move the Miessner from room to room. As a result of this easy port- 
ability, one Miessner Piano on each floor will actually do the work of several larger, heavier uprights. 


As for volume, purity of tone and resonance— the constant 1e-orders by America's most 
important school boards are best evidence of the quality of this wonderful instrument. 


A Partial List of School Boards 
Which Have Re-ordered 


Chicago, Illinois 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dallas, Texas 
Seattle, Washington 
Wilmington, Del. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Davenport, lowa 
Springfield, lowa 


— Order the Miessner on Ten Days’ Trial 


You may examine and play the Miessner before buy- 
, ing. Let us explain our FREE 10-DAYS’ TRIAL 
| OFFER and quote our SPECIAL PRICE TO 
SCHOOLS which enables you to buy a Miessner for 


just ONE HALF the price you would pay for the 
ordinary upright. 


The Jackson Piano Co. 


138 Reed Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Arkon, Ohio 
Bisbee, Arizona 
Globe Arizona 
Douglas, Arizona 
Fresno State Nor- 
mal College (Calif.) Canton, Ohio 
San Diego, Calif. Cornell University 
Evanston, Ill. (N. 


Rockford, III. 
Rock Island, Ill. 
Gary, Ind. 

Duluth, Minn. } 
Warren, Ohio | 
Kenosha, Wis. 


List of Distributors 


MIESSNER-JACKSON CO., 228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Distributor for Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, 


‘ey CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY- — - 


Mississippi, Florida, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah 
and Arizona. 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL WORK, Inc., Alexandria, La. 
Distributor for State of Louisiana. 
COLUMBIA GRAPHONOLA PARLORS, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Distributor for State of Delaware. 
THE S. HAMILTON CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributor for Western Pennsylvania and Northern 
West Virginia. 
GRIFFITH PIANO CO, Newark, N. J. 
Distributor for Central and Northern New Jersey. 
R. H. ZINKE MUSIC CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Distributor for State of Wisconsin. 


JACKSON PIANO CO., 


138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis.: 


| Without any obligation on my part, please send me the 
Miessner catalog and full information about your Factory-to- 
Schoolroom Plan and Free Trial Offer. 
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THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book Covers 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a strictly 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear any | 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


one-piece Cover. 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest to any phase 
of school work or School adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings be Held 


OCTOBER. 


. Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association at Pitts- 
field. 


NOVEMBER. 
2-5: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Grand Junction. 


4-6: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Pueblo and Denver. 
Smith. executive secretary, 532 
Commonwealth Building, Denver. 


DECEMBER. 


27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association at Harrisburg. 


1921. 


EBRUARY—MARCH. 


28-3: De,-rtment_ of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. This city _ has 
sixty-one names in “Who's Who,” 
and Montgomery thirty-seven. 


ARKANSAS. 


The sudden death of W. E. Las- 
setter, state rural school supervisor, 
is a great loss to the state, for he was 
giving rural education a great leader- 
ship. 

FORT SMITH. The State Univer- 
sity is to make a survey of this city 
that is to be as thorough and as 
scientific as any that has been made 
in any city of the country. The 
present plan of the State University 
is to have the work done by Dr. H. 
G. Hotz, who has helped the general 
education board in three of its sur- 
veys; Dr. A. M. Jordan, just back 
from two years special work at Co- 
lumbia; Professor J. R. Grant, the 
head of the University Training 
School; Miss Elizabeth P. Wilson, 
pfimary supervisor of the University, 
Superintendent J. G. Rossman of 
Stuttgart and Superintendent E. B. 
Bruner of Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 
Ample funds have been provided. 


CALIFORNIA. * 


LOS ANGELES, already one of 
the very large cities territorially, is to 
add the Baldwin Hills with twenty- 
seven square miles. This addition is 
more than half as large as the en- 
tire territory of Boston. This will 


- make the area of Los Angeles 392,72 


square miles, or three times as large 
as Greater New York. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut State | Teachers’ 
Association is conducting a remark- 
ably virile educational campaign with 
Stanley H. Holmes as_ director and 
Fred D. Wish, Jr., as executive sec- 
retary. Headquarters, 625 Asylum 
avenue, Hartford. These are some 
slogans: “For Every Child, a well 
paid teacher, competent and con- 
tented,’ “Better Salaries for Teach- 
ers,’ “Better Tenure,” “More State 
Aid for Education,” “Improvement 
in the Teacher Pension Law,” “This 
is not a Teachers’ Campaign. It is for 
the people, must be of the people and 
must have their support,” “The 
Schools are the basis of democracy.” 


INDIANA. 


RICHMOND. Seventeen’ of the 
high school faculty have resigned for 
various reasons, but applicants are 
plenty. 


IOWA. 

Consolidated rural schools have 
captured lowa. Ninety-four coun- 
ties out of the ninety-nine in this 
state have at least one consolidated 
rural school, and Buena _ Vista 
county has closed all of its one-room 
schools. 

Iowa has 400 consolidated schools, 
with buildings ranging in price from 
$30,000 to $300,000, and with an en- 
rollment of more than 50,000 © stu- 
dents, 10,000 of whom are in high 
schools. The state has closed 2,00 
one-room rural schools. 

In July 1,800 country boys and girls 
graduated from a _ four-year high 
school course in these consolidated 
schools, with a prospect of a large 
increase next year. 

Each school that carries out the re- 
quired course of study receives from 
the state $500 when it is organized. 
The last legislature provided for the 
standardization of its rural schools. 


IOWA CITY. Population 11,267; 
gain 11.7 per cent. 


KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. The school board, 
several weeks back, voted to make 
the school year ten months. 

Since then a general protest has. 
been made against the plan and a 
strong desire manifested for a nine- 
months’ school year on the grounds 
of climatic conditions and that nine 
months is the most efficient period 
for educating youth. 

About 800 school patrons of all 
walks of life have petitioned the 
school board to fix a nine-months’ 
school instead of ten. 


MAINE. 

WESTBROOK. Dr. Orlando K. 
Hollister succeeds Clarence FP. 
Quimby as president of Westbrook 
Seminary. This is the leading sem- 
inary ot the Universalists in New 
England, and Dr. Hollister comes 
from Goddard Seminary of Vermont, 
where he has been principal for 
twenty-three years, increasing the at- 
tendance to nearly 300, and raising 
the endowment to $160,000. He is a 
graduate of Tufts College, where he 
was for a time assistant to Pro- 
fessor Dolbear in the science labora- 
tory. Tufts honored him with his 
doctorate in 1905. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. Only a single boy has 
entered a state normal school after 
graduation from a _ Detroit high 
school in the last twelve years. Not 
even one boy has entered the Detroit 
Normal School.—Detroit Educational 
Bulletin. 

Stuart S. Courtis is the new dean 
of the new Detroit Normal College, 
formerly the Detroit Normal School. 

Teachers of Spanish in the schools 
in Detroit and vicinity have organ- 
ized the Michigan Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish. 

ESCANABA. Six hundred teach- 
ers of the upper peninsula will meet 
here as members of the Upper Penin- 
sula Educational Association October 
21-22. President Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan heads the list of 
speakers. 


KALAMAZOO. Because so few 
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Molding Minds for the Future | , 
School Book Publishers Carry a } ; 
Heavy Responsibility | | 


| 
{ For the mind of youth is modeled as positively by the physical form of its books as by their = 


- text. Yet this difference exists: Text information is assimilated consciously, through assign- 


ment; but a powerful subconscious influence is exerted by type, margins, spacing, and texture and 
color of paper. 


§ Youth is mentally plastic, and physical forms cause far-reaching effect. 
character during these formative years. 


{Authorship of educational text entails a serious obligation to posterity. "No less important is 
the duty of the publisher. What the writer expresses in words the publisher must convey 
through the technique of printing craftsmanship. 


{ When education depends so completely on unswerving thought, how necessary that educational 
works convey their message with unobtrusive strength and positiveness, that the vehicle may not 
distract attention from the idea it carries. 


on scholarship and 


{ Upon this basis has the W. B. Conkey Co. produced millions of textbooks for thoughtful 
publishers, 


§ We have clearly sensed our own responsibility, reflecting our principles in the form of type sim- 

plicity, optical restfulness of margins and spacing, judicious co-ordination of paper and bind- { 
ing, and by infinite care in inspection; maintaining both the ideals of educational standards and 
preserving the practical elements of durable utility. 


§ Confident of the value of this service to far-visioned publishers, we invite correspondence which 
may enable us to serve them more broadly. 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY | 
«Manufacturers of School Books | 


Including every detail as well as 
Boxing and Shipment to Customer 
HAMMOND, IND. CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CITY 
Gen. Office and Factory Fine Arts Bldg. Metropolitan Life Bldg. 


REMINGTON FIRST 


—Now and Always 


| 

IRST in its contribution to the growth of the world’s business, from | 
the foundation of the industry to the present time. | ; 

| 


The successive mile-stones of Remington progress and leadership are: 


First typewriter 


—Remington 
First shift key typewriter 


—Remington 
First automatic ribbon reversing typewriter —Remington 


First decimal tabulating typewriter —Remington 
First adding and subtracting typewriter —Remington | 
First key-set tabulating typewriter —Remington 

First self-starting typewriter —Remington | 
Complete accounting machine —Remington 


Today, as always, the typewriter user who wishes to reach the lowest 
cost level of typing must go to the Remington. 

The Self-Starting Remington for correspondence, the Key Set Remington | 
for form work, the Remington Accounting Machine (Wahl Mechanism) for | 
billing and bookkeeping, are the latest achievements in clerical labor saving. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


374 Broadway BRANCHES EVERYWHERE New York 
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AGENCIES. s s charge of these lists and of organiz- 


ing and conducting the work of in- 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES game 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Mew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 1 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. Semtative and through those who co- 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


American citizenship. The superin- 
tendent of schools through his repre- 


operate with him, should make persis- 
tent effort to reach all persons named 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


in these lists and to secure their at- 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager tendance upon classes for instruction. 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


agencies 
should be sought and secured.” 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON NE\V YORK. Seventy-three gar- 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Eitward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


dens in different parts of greater 

New York have been cultivated this 

summer by school children who are 


raising vegetables for home use, and 
Established 1885. so reducing living costs. A total of 


students are enrolling for the agri- 
cultural course in the local high 
school, abandonment of the course 
may be necessary. High school edu- 
cation will cost approximately $100 
per pupil next term. 

LANSING, A boost from $7.70 to 
$10 per child in the primary school 
fund will help a great many school 
boards in the state to meet increased 
salaries and other expenses next year. 


NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln has eighty-three names in 
the new “Who’s Who” and Omaha 
has sixty-three. 

NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. The 1920 census has 
disclosed the fact that there are 382,- 
039 residents of New York State be- 
tween twenty-one and fifty years old, 
out of a population of more than 10,- 
000,000, who are either illiterate or 
cannot speak English. 

With this information in hand the 
State Department of Education is 
launching a great campaign to draw 
these people into its night schools, 
extension and vocational classes. 

Dr. John H. Finley, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, has just sent to 
each superintendent of schools a let- 


For every teacher 
For every school 
WEBSTER’'S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL | 


DICTIONARY 


When questions arise in the 
history recitation, in language 
work, in spelling,or about noted 
people, places, foreign words, 
synonyms, pronunciation, new 
words, flags, state seals, etc., do 
you suggest that this Supreme 
Authority is a universal ques- 
tion answerer and contains just 
the information desired ? 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geo- 

phical Subjects. 12,000 Biographical 

tries. 6,000 Illustrations 
and 2,700 pages. 


Write for Secimen Pages of 
Regular and India-Paper 
Editions, Prices, etc. 


G. & C, Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
U.S.A. 


3,952 children have worked in these 
ter briefly detailing the method of ob- gardens under the direction of 
taining the information and giving a twenty-two teachers who were en- 
few general suggestions for using it. gaged for the season, not only to 
He says in part :— api on the work to harvesting, but 

phn, arouse interest in nature and 

I hope that we shall immediately for outdoor employment. tangy 
and vigorously take advantage of this 
census of 1920, which has through 
special effort and provision been put SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
so promptly at our disposal, to clear 
this state of adult illiteracy as you S iATE 
have practically done for child illiter- 
acy. 

“These lists should be used at 


NORMAL SCHOU,, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduce 
— Prepares teachers for the 
once. Every delay will reduce the high 


value of the information, as the num- 4; . 
ber of changed addresses increases PITMAN, school 


daily. Every person named in the 
lists should be visited. 

“Every city, village district 
superintendent should designate some 
principal or teacher to have special 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higr 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN. Principe’ 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED 
Palmer Method Spellers 


Present. to the pupil for visualization all words in PHOTO-ENGRAVED PALMER 
METHOD PENMANSHIP. There is a separate book for each .grade. 


Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this plan of presenting to pupils for 
study in spelling, the words written in the most extensively taught penmanship style. 

Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanship 
they eliminate the unnecessary process of changing the printed impression to the written ex- 
pression. Words used have been carefully selected by well-known educators, having been 
tested in one of the largest and most progressive New York City Public Schools. 

In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in 
liberal quantities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penman- 


ship. Write our nearest office for further information. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY. 
30 Irving Place, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon © 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il! 


BME RSON 
CWollege of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aime 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS 


The Arlo Plan 


Standardized tests for reading, and reading subjects are being sold 
by the thousand in almost every state. These provide a sure way 
of finding out how much your pupils can comprehend and hold. What 
have you, Mr. Superintendent, which will surely and rapidly build up 
this power to grasp and retain word pictures gnd actions from the 
printed page, and give expression to them? 

Pursuing this line we got sets of Arlo and Clematis, which we 
used with the Arlo Plan in two of the grades ranking lowest in 
the city. At the end of another term we gave a second set of tests, 
and found that the classes using the Arlo Plan, which had prevt!- 
ously ranked lowest, now ranked highest in the city. . 


H. B. THOMPSON, Superintendent of Schools, _ 
Marine City, Mich. 
ARLO 50 Cents CLEMATIS 55 Cents 


ANITA 60 Cents | 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. What seems to be 
a good indication that Cleveland in 
the near future will adopt the twelve- 
month school year may be seen in 
the large attendance at the summer 
schools this summer; and in the fact 
that from a third to a half of those 
enrolled are studying, not to make up 
work in which they have failed, but 
to gain a semester, 

More than 6,000 children are in the 
elementary schools which are open as 
summer schools; more than 4,000 are 
in the high schools. Figures show 
that more than half of those in high 
schools this summer are trying to 
gain a semester. The same is true 
of more than a third of the 6,000 in 
the elementary classes. It is obvi- 
ous that thousands of Cleveland chil- 
dren already have adopted the year 
round school. 

At a number of the _ elementary 
schools this summer supervisory 
assistants are having their first ex- 
perience as principals. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PLYMOUTH. Population 16,500, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


All normal schools will be given 
full credit for whatever work that 
meets the requirements of the course 
of study. 


TEXAS. 

First and second-class 
schools in Texas must maintain nine 
months’ free term or lose classifica- 
tion and affiliation with institutions 
of higher education is a recommenda- 
tion made by the State Committee on 
Classification and Affiliation, which 
was in session in Austin in July. The 
committee also decided that a city 
system of high schools will be affili- 
ated hereafter as a system and not as 
individual schools. 

San Antonio, Dallas, Houston, Fort 
Worth and other large cities of the 
state having several high schools are 
affected by this decision. Heretofore 
these schools have been classified and 
affliated as individual institutions. 

The committee approved the Am- 
arillo twelve-month school plan as an 
experiment of two years, this plan 
contemplating that there shall be 
three four-month terms, and _ that 
each student shall attend school for 
eight months, and shall be privileged 
to choose the term that he shall take 
as to a vacation. 

It was advised by the committee 
that certain readjustments be made 
in history courses in the high schools 
in order to provide better training 
in citizenship. 


VERMONT. 
BRATTLEBORO. 


Population, 
7,324; gain, 12.4 per cent. 


VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. In his annual mes- 
Sage to the city council Mayor Ains- 
lie made a recommendation that pro- 
vision be made for the _ extension, 
betterment and enlargement of the 
educational system of the city. He 
cited the fact that although $2,000,000 
had been spent in the last ten years 
on school buildings the number of 
classrooms had not kept pace with the 
increased school enrollment. He 
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CALL during August for teachers for a hundred and sixty-seven positions make it possible 
' to place ajl our candidates who can be fitted in, and we could recommend im- 
mediately fifty teachers for vacancies which must be filled within the next two weeks. An 
eastern New York superintendent writes on August 27: “Miss has accepted our appoint- 
ment for a sixth gra _——_— at $1300. 

es 


While I did not have the opportunity to meet he 
I feel sure from the 4€ OPP y e¢ r 


r cription and DURING a superior teacher for this position. 
recommendation that we have secured Miss will also accept a position 


with us as soon as I have received the approval of the Teachers Committee. I visited her this 
week and was more than pleased with her appearance and the evident spirit she shows 
towards school work in general. I am quite sure she is a worker and a substantia, 
teacher. I wish to thank you for these recommendations.” 


come to us daily, showing the demand that is made upon las Sanur } ees AUGUST, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 per 


month. We represent the best payin choo coun 
long been our clients. 


ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIL Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 
women $1,000 to $2,200; GRADB 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ A introduces to Colle 
and FOREIGN GENCY to Colleges 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirab) kno 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union You 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Sith register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teacters 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


WINSHIP We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. - Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


showed that at least thirty-eight ad- 
ditional rooms were needed. 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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t 
A 
however. go far to prove that little children, entirely al Tasty Beare’ 
unavled by question or suggestion, will generally give 3 ‘This is prime favert 
evudence of having received the impression intended by the the “littlest ones.” The 
composer. If, im addition to the title, few words 
a Suggestion as to the setting. atmosphere, or color he given, I 
a the greatest enjoyment is evidenced by the children in” | 
telling what the music means to them personally. 
‘The 
This celehrated composition by the noted French 
composer Saint-Saéns (Sank’-Sahn) is an excellent ex 
ample of descriptive music which is also replete with ic teddy bear growls. 
poetic beauty. It is from the suite, The Corniral of 
. Animals, in which Saint- | farch of the Toys—ssese 
| Saens pictured im tone 4 
the portraits and habits his fantastic light opera, 
of certain binls and 
animals 
The «moothly flowing 
melody sung by the 
7 broad-toned ‘cello repre- 
sents the swan ax it glides | 
gracefully over the placid 
lake, the peaceful silence 
broken only by the ripples 
of the waier on the stones 
j suggested by the delicate 
piano accompaniment fa Clock Store—s5324 
‘ when the swan pauses and raises his bea: 
whe tind ture of a sparkling little waterfall? “question,” and y wend means 
—— This selection may he assoviated with the familiar story of } What is it that has a round face and two hnaie~4ele 
Duckling. doesn't wear its hands at its side as we do, but they grow 


Announcing 
Music Appreciation 
for Little Children 


in the Home, Kindergarten, and Primary Schools 


A guide for parents and teachers in using music in early childhood, where it rightfully 
belongs. 

Profasely illustrated in color and half-tone; pedagogically presented, carefully classified, 
systematically arranged. 

This book is without question the most complete work yet published upon the proper 
beginnings of the study of real music. It marks an epoch in music study. It is an absolutely 
pioneer work in a broadly cultural yet eminently practical field. 

The contents are: 


Foreword (by Professor Patty S. Supervision of Music Lesson Buildin 
Hill, Columbia University) Appreciation Making the Most of a Record 
Universal Need of Music Beginning Cultural Hearing Correlations 


| Appreciation Rhythm Primary Stories and Poems 
7 Education Through Music Song The Boyhood of Handel, 
sf Instrumental Music Mozart, and Mendelssohn 


Suggested Lessons 


For further information consult any Victor _ 
\ dealer or write to the LE 


Educational Department J 


Victor Talking MachineCo./ 


4 
Camden, N. J. | 
This trademark and the trade- 
ae marked word ‘Victrola’’ identify 
bid all our products. look under the | 
lid! Look onthe label! 
F Victor Talking Machine Co. 
i mden, New Jersey | 
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